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FOREWORD 


WHEN 1 was a tepoitei on tiie New York Sun twenty^ 
£ve yean ago, I was assigned to do a senes ot aiticles on the 
letiaissa^ of Noith Caioltoa. Fxoni one of the most backward 
states of the Union, North Gan^jie was emerging as one of the 
most ptogtesslve, as that state which was succeeding the Wti- 
consin of the Lafollettes in aQ sruts of progressive undertakings. 

It was to if not to readers of Uie Suu, a fasdnatbg study. 
What actually happened was &at once the conservative and 
slow-moving Scotch and Sootch-Ii^ had been awakeued to the 
conditions which made them backward statistically, they b^n 
to do something about it. Fag^ the publicist, wrote and taM 
about the "real forgotten man’'; Mclvei, the educator, went 
from Na^s Head to the Great Smokies with his flaming chal- 
lenge to the people of his state te do more about educating 
their young; and Aycock, the great goveruoi, translated an 
awakeued conscience and consciousness into political action. 

Out of it all, and out of the work of the successors to Page^ 
hlclver, and Aycock, came a feveii^ Tar Heel population that 
set about bonding themselves for roads at a rate that must have 
appalled some of the more timid Scots; that built, if uot the 
best; certainly one of the best and most enlightened state uoi- 
versities io the country tiiat rastitoted political reforms which 
put North Carolina in tiie forefront of all Southern states in the 
march away from tiie past Carolinians show signs every now 
and then of getting weary in ti^r welldoing and of having a 
ix 
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nostalgia for thdr rut, but on the whole they have been pro- 
gresshe for half a ceotuiy. 

As an editor in Georgia, I watched a somewhat similar 
awakening. Led by the Citizens Fact-Finding Committee, the 
Scoteh-lrish of Georgia began to sbu^ &emsdvGS and to didike 
what they found. Over a period of yeai^ public consciousness 
was awakened. Georgia was fortonate m that there was a man 
available to take the challenge. It was Ellis Amall. He was able 
to rewrite the state constitution and to institute half a hundred 
reforms in such short order that it began to appear that Georgia 
was destined to take over from North Carolina. Although the 
Amall progressive movement has been engulfed by a combina- 
tion of a county-unit political system— the most retrogressive in 
the country— civil rights issues udiich overshadowed otheo, and 
the determioation of special inteests to protect the status quo 
even if it keeps Georgia backward, the movement is not dead. 
It win live again, but when it is revived it will perhaps be Ken- 
tucky which has taken ^ lead away from North Carolina. 

When Harry W. Schacter says, in this book, that I told him 
the best thing the Committee for Kentucky could do was to 
create “a moral climate in whkdi diings coold happen," it was 
the experience of North Carolina and of the Georgia wliicb 
tSiewWmatl'tb tiptop or' (flat fdao' ui mihal Agov* 
einor can do little unless there b pressure from underneath for 
him to do it. Indeed, few public men are so bold as to walk 
forward faster than their constitaendes. Even Mi. Roosevelt 
liked to hear the voice of the peo^ and those who dealt with 
him most astutely sometimes o^nized the voice so that he 
could hear it. 

That is what Hairy W. Schacter and hb colleagues have done 
with the Committee for Kentuc^r. In all backward states— and 
Kentucky, with all her charm, b among them— one of the cen- 
tral fects about the political life b that there is always a great 
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host of spedal-inteiest lobbyists. Some of them may be good 
and their work may contribute to the general good, as in the 
case of those interests which lobby for belth, education, and 
welfare measures, but ttiey are usuidly overborne those who 
know better what 6ey want: ei&er special favors or a lower tax 
rate. 

In such a circumstance no better purpose cac be served than 
to give aH the people of the st^ a complete picture of the 
society in which they live. Noduog so diteedy strikes at lethargy; 
nothing so quickly bears borne the economic waste involved in 
poor education, a hi^ disease rate^ and &i]ure to protect natural 
resources; nothing so quickly Sides the pride and stimulates 
imagination and acdon. That purpose the Committee for Ken- 
tucky has served admirably wito ib fourteen repotb. Ken- 
tuckians have a picture of the way they live. Some of them get 
angry at the picture, but others do »mething about it. Here 
not one mau, like Aycock or Amall, nas been in the van, but 
many men, Kentuckiaiu have been willing to ba themselves as 
they never have before. Indeed, one of the pbenomenems I have 
witnessed in my life was the visit of a delegatbn mcluding many 
businessmen to the city hall in Louisville to protest a reduction 
in the tax cate. 

Harry W. Sdiacter modestly makes no claim to direct acb^ev^ 
ment by the Committee for Kditucky. Certainly he could have 
claimed more for it than he has. But thiou^ the legislature 
and through private groups acting upon information which the 
Committee brought to li^L a great many things have hap- 
pened, We have in Keutud^ started upon a progressive legis- 
lative program. We do have a greater awareness of our needs 
than ever befbm, and we have more agencies working to do 
something about them. We do have major institutional and 
agrieultural programs. We do have finally a state conservation 
and development program under an able Kentuckian, We have 
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a oew state Chamber af Commeme to exploit the possibilities 
of what we have. We are more conscious of the diseases that 
scoui^ us and of the necessity for otending medical care. The 
state itself and private physicians have combined to provide a 
sdiolatship fund for boys who wi^ go to the runl aim to prac- 
tice. There are hundreds of evidences ^t Kentuckians too have 
awakened from their tong sleep. For contributing mightily to 
that, the Conunittee for Kentucky can take much credit. 

Kentucky is indeed on tbe maidi. We do not yet have an 
Aycock. Unfortunately, with the cost of goods and services in- 
flated as they are, we have not been able to realize fully tbe 
benefits for which we have been so willing to tax ourselves. 
Kentucky’s progressive spirit would be much better recognized 
nationally were it not true drat financially, just now, all politi- 
'al bodies have to run so hard to stand still. But our Aycock 
wilt come, and maybe dollars will get back to normal so that 
ouc disposidon to be up and doiag will reflect itself as we move 
up in the table of the states. When diat happy day comes I am 
sure that Hany W. Schactei will be one of those to whom we 
owe a major debt. 

But for the alligator hide to which he admits, but for his 
energy and his willingness to give vast amounts of time and 
money, and, beyond all else, but for bis intelligence and his 
dedication to tbe work of the Committee for Kentucky, Hairy 
W. Schacter could have become discouraged and quit long ago. 
As it is, the Committee will come to an end in 19^0, feeling 
diat it has done its pioneering work. From there on out, Hany 
W. Schactei can sit back, IQre johnny Appleseed, and watch his 
seeds sprout. But he probah^ won't; he’)] be about other good 
works. At least, however, Kentadcy wiU have a diait for its 
progress. And $0 will the other states which have already begun 
to copy tbe fine work of tbe Committee. 


Mabk F. Ethsidce 
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Why This Book Was Whtiten 


THIS book is a coaf^sioa of faith, an abiding faith in &e 
validity of democracy: a piofoond ^th that if the democratic 
ideal could be tian^ted int<re€ective action, out democracy 
' would develop a stimgth that not only would resist eveiy chal* 
lenge but would actually grow stronger with each challenge. 

Since faith cannot stand alone without works, this book is the 
story of how the faith of a gtoiq: of people in Keotocky was 
translated into works; of how dsis group, through an organiaa- 
don— the Committee for Keotucty— helped to start a demo- 
cratic regeneration in a great state-a state that had faltered by 
the wayside of progress. 

It is also the story of hov; a number of div'ergent groups, each 
with its own special interest, learned for the Best time to wodr 
together for the good of ali— and found that everybody gaiued 
by it. 

This book is, above all, a vigorous affirmadoo that democracy 
can be made to work in any community, if the people of that 
community want it to work. It is written ia tbe hope that people 
in other communities may come to the same conclusion and by 
it. It aims to suggest some of &e methods by which it may be 
done. 

One of tbe most exciting dimgs about democracy is tbe bet 
that fifty communities, starting with the same general objective, 

lia 
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can use entirely diSeient methods end still achieve that objec- 
tive. Or, as Kipling puts ih 

Thac are nine and sixty vays 
Of constructing tribal la^, 

And eveqr single one of them U right- 

This book, therefor^ is intended to suggest not tbe method 
hut a method of helping to make dcmocncy effective in a com- 
munity, whether that be a neighborhood, a town, a city, a state, 
01 even a nation. Each communi^ will have to find and develop 
the methods best suited to its own particular needs. 

It is my earnest hope that somewhere in every community 
someone of courage and viaon wOl read this story and, having 
finished it, will be moved to call a meeting of a few kindred 
spirits and say to them, ''We can make democracy work— betel 
Let's do something about it— rsowl Let’s join forces for the 
achievement of a better life for all the people in our commu- 
nity. Let’s get going— immediatctyl’' 

[f that should happen in only one community, the time, tbe 
thought, and the care that it took to write this book will have 
been more- than justified. 

H, W.S. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
fanuaiy, 1949 
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• MY OLD romm home 


IN THE course of bu^in^s, 1 occa^on to 4 m«l 
fiequenfly into other states, partieularly toibeiiorth ami tP thp 
Wt. Whpn people ask me vhev I an from, and I say, 'fUeti- 
a 3 cmd of dreamy look eome$ into their eyes, and I know 
exactly wlut they are thinkhg about. They aie thinking about 
our luSh fields of bluegrass wavdog to the bteeae; about ogr 
i)S3ntifgI women, of whom we have many; about oar ^ horses 
lhat are a thrill to soe; about the fn»t coming out on the mint 
jidep cups-good to the siglif and, to jiaa), good to {he 
We have all this and mote. We have people of oouiage and 
chaiaoter-peopleasgoodasoaQ be found anpheie in Amojea. 

But, underneath it all, there hate been going on for the last 
ilfly years a dry rot and a decay wbicJi Me brought Kpotudky 
to a point wheie, by 1940, it at, or near, the bottom of the 
-fbity’eight states in mai^ of the worth-while things of life; Even 
where we had gone forward, our rate of progress was so much 
slower than the rate of other ;tatos Qiat, at best, we remained 
r^Bvdy stationary. 

Fifty years ago iCentucliy was first to the South ip imlosfnal 
pay iplls. its edueational system laoked hi^. It was a tomed 
cultural and woilddxade renter, It was an important to^ion 
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ceatei. Young brides-to-be came to Louisville for their trous- 
seaus from as far away as New Orleans. 

Kentucky came by this emiaeoce honestly, as a result of the 
work done by its ailiest pionan. For, as Or. Iiwin T. Sanders 
says in j^tucliy: Designs for Her Futuie: 

llie builders of Kentucky led in mote than the conquering of the 
wilderness. They pioneered aho in various fields of healdi arid social 
welfare. Hie docton of Kentucky, fv instance, live in the glow of 
a great medical tradition. Earty m rise nineteenth century, Transyl- 
vania University had one of the best medical schools in the Nation 
and a famous medial library. In 1809, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, one 
of Kentucky's representatives in riie nation^ Hall of Fame, per- 
formed the first ovariotomy. Dr. Samuel Brown, a fellow student of 
Dr. McDowell at Edinburgh, is credited with Ac first prophylactic 
ase of coxvpoa vaccine. By 1801, before vaccination had bm used 
even in New York or any odict eastern center, Or. Brown had 
vacdoated more Aan 50a people io Lodngton, 

Kentuckians in the arly days icaltzed tbe importance of institu- 
tional are foe catain groups Ae ^pulation. The first state 
pcnitentiaiy (1798), Ac second ^tc instiAtlon for the inane 
(*814), and Ac first state school for Ae daf (1829) A be pro- 
vided anywhere in the Natioo were established at Frankfort, La- 
ington, and Danville respectively. Io 1842 Kentucky was one of Ae 
first states to open a school ia tbe blind, in Louisville. Sixteen 
years lata tlic Amcikan Printing Ilona for the Blind was estab- 
lished. Now, wiA Cougressional aoppoit, Ats b the largest enter- 
prise of its land in the world. 

h] short Ae ieadenhip which the pioneers ^ve to Kentudqr 
concerned itself not only with ecmiomic problems but with 
important problems of health, eduation, and welfare. 

But by the early 1940’$ Kentud^ bad come upon sorry days: 

Among Ae Southern states we were next A Ac lowest in 
industrial pay rolls. 

Our per apib income was ^ per cent of the United Sbtes 
average in 1943. 
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OiH population decreased lo per ttnt between 19^ and 1943. 
We lost 2^000 people, m tbex Uuee yean— many more than' 
the war coaid account' for. 

One native Kentuckicn in every four had left the state in 
search of opportunity elsewhere. Hiis was particularly tragic, for 
Kentucky with its comparatively meager income did not have 
revenues comparable with those of otha states to spend on edu* 
cation. The money which was spent often meant real hardship 
and sacrifice. Then, having spat so much of its substance on 
educating its children, Kenti^ had indeed a bitter pill to 
swallow in seeing one out of every four leave the state because 
he could not find opportunity at hone. The pill was made more 
bitter by the fact that it was 0^ the ablest and most enter- 
prising people who left. 

In education, our condition was especially deplorable. Almost 
everyone will agree that, if there is one thing to which every 
Aneiican child between the ages of seven and fifteen is entitled, 
it is an elementafy*school education, in the nation, 95 out of 
evoy 100 children were getting an dementary-school education 
in 1940; in Kentucky, only 6) out of every 100. More than one 
child in three was deprived of ever: the simplest schooling. 

As a result, Qlitoacy was rampant throughout Kentucky, tang- 
ing from 8 per cent in Kenton County to 44 per cent in Martin 
County. This was not in the Balkans— it was in the United 
States. It was not in the eighteenth century— it was near the 
middle of the twentieth. 

In 1940, only Arkansas had a smaller percentage than Ken- 
tucl^ of adults who had graduated from high school. That is 
why we in Kentucky sometimes s^, ‘Thank God for Aikansasl” 

In tire school tenn 194^44 we ranked forty-first among the 
forty-dght states in expenditures for education. 

In the school year 1943-44. ^ forty-seventh in length of 
the school term. How could a Krotucky child, who averaged 159 
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days in school each year, compete with a child in IHjums, who 
averaged When Illinois cMdreo had completed the tenth 
grade, diey had been given tiie opportunity a; attend school 
for almost as many days as iCeatudiy children who bad com- 
pleted the twelfth grade. Was diat a fair handicap to put upon 
Kentucky's children? 

In 1943, four thousand teachas out of a total of seventeen 
thousand in Kentucky earned less than a week on a jiz-week 
basis. Four thousand five hundred of the teachers held only 
emergency certificates. Some woe not even high-school gradu- 
ates. One in every four did not meet even the lowest legal 
qualifications for teachers' certificates. What kind of teaching 
could we get under such conditions? What kind of future citi- 
zens would such teachers educa^ 

In Kentucky U4/X0 childrer! started in elementaiy school in 
193a. in 1944, at end of twdve yean, how many of these do 
you suppose graduated frem high school? Approximately 14,000! 
Seven out of every eight chil^ who started school in 1932 
never reached higb-s<hool graduation! What a tragic loss of 
potential leadenhipl 

In health, our conditions wem equally bad at this time: We 
had 14,000 active cases of tubeicubsis and only 800 hospital 
beds *n which to care for them. Only two states in America had 
a higher death rate from tuberculosis; one of tliese was Arizona, 
where so many people suffering from that dread disease go to 
spend their last days. 

In one area, 11,500 Kentuduans depended upon ore doctor. 

There were 333 communities, vrith populations from 200 to 
3,ooc^ which had no public wwter-supply systems. 

Two-thirds of our schools had unsafe drinking water for thek 
children. 

There were 3,000 defectives— wifliout family or friends to 
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depend upon— who needed institutional care. We had focilities 
fiw only 750. We were meeting 25 per cent of our responsi- 
bOity toward them. 

lliese conditions wae further aggravated by the fact that the 
Kentucky Public Health Services were constantly losing some 
of their best men because of the niggardly alaiies we were 
paying. As late as November, 1947, Kentucky ranked forty- 
eighth among the forty^ght states in salaries paid to directors 
of local health services. 

Conditions in agriculture were just about as bad as in educa- 
tion, in health, aud in econoinic opportunity. Kenlncky is pro- 
dominantly a nual state. Seven^ per coit of our economy is 
agricultural. In 1942, 42 pec cent cf out ^ims were not reached 
by improved roads of any sort. Was it any wonder that children 
could not get to the schMls and illiteracy was widespread? 
Was it any wonder that the cmopaiatively few doctors we bad 
in the rural areas could sot get to the farms and that dis- 
ease was $0 prevalent? 

In 1940, 32 per cent of our farms yielded products valued at 
less than $230 per year, and 31 per cent of them yielded less 
than $400. That year the average cash farm income per fenn 
^mily was only $12 a week— and it was mainly the rich Blue- 
grass section of Kentucky which brought the average up to that 
figure! What kind of life oould soeb a &rm produce for an 
American family? What kiud of stake in our democracy could' 
snAs ha^isiv? 

73 per cent of our farms did not have central-station electric 
service in 1943. 

84 per cent of the farms did net have telephone service in 
1940. 

13,000 farmers had to haul vrata for stock an average of four 
miles in 1943. 
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40 per cent of our faim homes needed major repairs in 19^. 

97 pa cent of the farmhouses had no toilet facilities within 
the house, 42,000 farms had neitha toilet nor privy. 

Not a pretty picture, is it? Bnt before you become too sorry 
for us and too complacent about cot'ditions in your own state, 
I surest that you try to find out where your state stands in 
these matters. You may be due for a shocking surprise. 

How did we get that way? How could it come to pass that a 
state as halthy economically and socially as we were in the 
1890’$ could, in the short space of fifty years, reach such a low 
ebb? I Oiinlc that part of the aoswa is to be found in a compari* 
son of the life of a state with the life of an individual. If you 
don't feel as well today as you did yesterday, you don’t do much 
about it. If tomorrow you don't f^ quite so well as you do 
today, you still won't do anything about A. Gradually and im- 
perceptibly you go down, until one day you find that you are 
really sick, 'nien, if you are wis^ see a doctor, get a 
diaguosis of your ills, and try to effect a cure. As it is with an in> 
dividual, so it is often with a state. 

But that is only a surface answer. The ui>dalying causes for 
this gradual decline were ouOined by several members of the 
faculty of the Universify of Kentircky in Kentucky; Designs for 
Her Future, They suggest six boic reasons why Kentucky went 
so steadily downhill during this E%-yeer period: 

1, I^tucl^r la^d in industrial develcpmpit What industry 
she did build was based on exploitative or extractive industries. 
We extracted the raw materials bom ffie ‘ground, shipped them 
to otha states to be processed, and then bought them back at a 
cost mauy times the price for which we sold the raw materials. 
Had we developed manufacturing industries in places at which 
the raw materials were extracted, we could have developed pay 
rolls, purchasing powa, and a tax structure which would have. 
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made a profound diSmnce in the social and economic health 
of Kentucky. 

3. Kentucky nude slow pit^ross in communication. This in- 
cludes roads, telephones, and odier means by which 'people con- 
hct one another. The result in many areas was the continuation 
of a clannish family society. This prevented these areas from re- 
ceiving the impact of new ideas f^ other places and of grow- 
ing with the ideas. With such nourishment for growth absent, 
a gradual decay was inevitable. 

3. Somehow Kentuckians diverted to politics the social energy 
which should have gone into improving business, developing in- 
dustry, and extending educational and welbre services. Because 
of GUI tremendous preoccupatioo widt polib'cs, we seem to have 
earned the slopn that “politics are dw damndest in Kentucky." 

4. The Southern tradition of the Blucgiass as well as of other 
sections of the state looked toward the post instead of the 
future. This made Kentucky, htora a cultural standpoint, an ap- 
pendage of Virginia. Until lecenUy, it was the fashion for uppe^ 
class htoiilics to seed their children to school in Virginia instead 
of supporting Kentucky colleges and univeisiti^. In addition, 
diete are even today a number of peaces in Kentucky which are 
bitterly opposed to the inSvee of new industries on the ground 
that it would spoO the character of thdr communities. 

5. Tnere is an absence of the fbrdgn-bom in the population 
and of the artisan skills which they often bring from abroad. Hie 
melting pob touched Kentucky $0 little in these Ffty years that 
we were deprived of the stimulation that many other centcb re- 
ceived from the influx of immi^ants. That, coupled with the 
inertia of the desceodanb of ttto setdersr helped send Kentucl^ 
downhill. For a state neva stands stifl; if it does not go forward, 
it steps back. 

6. f^tucl^ in ita geographical divenity is both blessed and 
cursed by Nature. It enjoys au advantage in the fact that if one 
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$ecHon of the state suffers adyenity it does not necessarily fiMpv 
that jother sections will be steHlacIj' aiected. M ike same time, 
however, this geogr^ial diversify asd local differences in 
economic interest make it difficult tor Kentuckjans in all regions 
to agree on fendamental policies. Each tegioa has its Awn set of 
pieblems. The needs of ffie nuning communities ie Ikf (astern 
part of die atate are substantially different from those pf the 
agricullmal oomnunities of the Dluegrass sectioo. Hiese, in 
turn, differ considenbly from die needs of the industtiai sections 
in Louisville aod along the Ohio River. 

It is hard to say which of diesc raasons were causes and which 
lesuks. All of them contzibutedin some measure to Kentucky’s 
plight in 1940. The time had oeme to do something about k. 



'♦ HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


tbe health d » lo^vidual has been slowly and 
imperceptibly faGin^ there ate tuns when he is brought up 
sharply to an awareness of his condition by some accidental hap- 
pening. The cecognltion of the cooditioas that helped bring 
about the resurgence -of Kentucky came about quite acddentally 
^nd under rather umsual dreumsisnces. 

In 1927 the people of Kectudqr elected a Repii^lican govr 
etiKir and a Democratic legislature. There developed a running 
feud between te antagonists during tbe entire four-year term 
pf the Coveniot. Tbe Le^sl^e enacted a series of “ripper" 
bills which steadity and effective^ deprived the Covenor of so 
many 0! his powers that at tiu end of his tero), in 19 the only 
soveteigii gubematoiial power be bad left was tbe n^t to ap- 
point notaries public, Hiis feud had a detrimental eSot on the 
afiairs of Kentucky. The state remained stagnant. 

Oie of the most progressive ^ups in our state is the Kenr 
hicky Mpcbjinb ^ciation, ano^nization with 3,800 mem- 
bers located fn praetically every ooniiiuiuty in tbe state. The 
*'stp^’' particulariy in thp smaller conmunity, is a focal point 
of public opinion. 'HjemsichaDt, because of his many contacts 
with the outside world, often ba$ 3 substantial influence on the 
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opinions of his customers. He is usually a champion of his com- 
munity's progress, for his interest is so closely tied up with the 
commanitfs growth. 

lo 1943 the merchants noted with real dismay that the people 
had apin elected a Repubtkaa governor and a Democratic 
l^slature. Once again there was the prospect of a running feud 
between the two. Once apin die state would suffer. 

There was, however, this basic diffetoice between 1927 and 
1943: In 1927 we were heading for the last two years of a boom 
period in the United States. We were at peace. lo 1943 we were 
in the midst of the most destnirtive war in the history of man- 
kind. We were further faced widi the prospect of many serious 
post-war problems which could be solved only }i all our people 
were to pull together. 

It so happened that just prior to the 1943 gubematoiial elec- 
tion I had been chosen president of the Kentucky Merchants 
Association. I suggested to my feHow merebauts tbt we could 
not afford to stand idly by and watch a repetition of tiie 1927-31 
debacle and that we must take positive action to try to prevent it. 

After considerable discussion we agreed to put both sides on 
notice that we would demand a close working cooperation be- 
tween them. A letter was sent to every member Of the Legisb- 
ture and to every administrative officer of the state. It pointed 
out die issues involved. It served notice that petty partisan poI> 
tics was a luxury that we could ill afford dtiier in the midst of 
war or in the post-war period tocome. It uiged-botii sides to rise 
above politics for the good of Uie state. ’ 

Shortly after this letter was dispatched, it occurred to us that 
OUT plea would have far greater dfect if other important groups 
could be persuaded to do likewise. Accordingly, late in Novem- 
ber, 19^3, we invited to a meeting some thirty of the most im- 
portant groups in the state. These included representatives of 
several important business groups. Hiey also inclqded the Ken- 
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tiicky Faim Buicau Federatioa, the Kentucky Education Asso- 
datioB, and a numbo- of service And professional groups. In ad- 
dition, we invited the Kentud^ leaders of the four main 
branches of labor— A.F. of L., tire C.I.O., the United Mine 
Workers, and the Railway Brotherhoods. 

At this meetio^.a spokesman fm the merchants outlined the 
history of the 1927-31 period and its effect on the state. He then 
read the letter which t'-ie merdiants had sent tp the political 
leaders and asked aL of the groups present to consider sending 
a similar letter in order to add the vrei^t of their influence to 
this proposal. After a comparatively brief discussion, the icpte* 
sentatives of every group present entiiusiasbcally voted to no* 
ommend this action to their memboshtp. 

As the meeting was about to be a^oumed, a representative 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation arose and said, "Gen- 
tlemen, before we adjotun. I would ble to make an observation. 
I note that in this room there ate te p resentatim of some of the 
most important and powerful groups in the state. It is my feel- 
ing that if these groups could work togetliei, thdr combined 
strength would be so great ttiat they could accomplish almost 
any woith-whOe objective for Kentudy. If it was a good thing 
for all of us to get together tonight for the one worth-while 
purpose of this meeting wouldn’t it be an even better idea 
ioi us to join forces ^nnanently for other equally worth-while 
purposes?” 

Immediately the entire spirit of ffie meeting ^oged. One of 
the most important labor leaders in Uie slate arose and said, ‘1 
heartily concur with tbe prevkHis speaker's suggestion. If this 
war period has taught us anytiiing^ it is tbe need for unity. 
Speaking for labor, we are entinisiastically pi^red to join wi& 
these other groups, not only fm dus but for such other public 
purposes as may seem best to tbe majority of us.” 

By this time the gatheriog had assumed the cir of a revival 
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Meeting. Spedcer after spealcer arose to qidois( the idea with 
ever greater enthusi^m. What seemed to be bappeniag was that 
people who traditionally had been pulling apart, had suddenly— 
almost accidentally— had a gkmpse of ‘what they could accom* 
plish by pulling together. Somebody all of those at the neeting 
seemed to be shariog a vinon-a snsion of a better life^ the 
people of Kentucky, brought about by fhdr own e^rts. But 
little did they dream that ni^t how far this idea of woildng to- 
gether would take them or what irupoitant results it would 
achieve. 

Someooe suggested the name "Committee for Kentucky.'’ 
That “for” struck a responsive chord. So many people am 
usually "against"— so few "foe’' Tire name was unan imniKly 
adopted. Temporary officers were elected and charged with the 
respoasihilily of iomiulating a program and of presenting it to 
the group at a subsequent meeting. 

And there we were with a name, an idea, and an iospiiadon— 
all lookng for a place to go. We had Ittenlly stumbled into 
eustencel 




ORIECUVE^A MORAL CLIMATE 
FOR mXJRESS 


FOR several months, those of us charged with the lespon* 
sibility of developing the ptognm of the Coamittee for Ken- 
tacky wondered how to proceed what direction to take. For 
a while we were stumped. Just about this time I asked Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Couner-Joujna] and the 
LouisvOle Times, what he thoi^ht we could accomplish. His 
answer was prophetic. He sai4 "If the Committee for Kentueky 
ean develop the moral climate m which Kentucky can make 
progress, it will have made a mal contribution to our times.'’ 

We pundered w that for some tinm. We knew that a moral 
fliniate conducive to progress could not be manufactixed by any 
si^le device, any noie than the temperahue of a loom coidd 
be raised by holding a match under the thermometer. A moral 
climate could cmne only from the minds and hear^ of the 
people, 

After a period of earnest soul searching, we came up with oui 
answer. It seemed to us that to devdop a moral climate wo must 
have, first, an objective; second, a well-considered plan; and, 
third, a driving force to move the plan toward the objective. 

The first question, naturally, was: "What is oui objective?" 
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After consideisble thought and discussion we set fbi ourselves 
this threefold purpose: 

1. To raise Kentucky’s levd of educatioOr of health, of vel* 
and of economic opportuoi^ so that all her people 

have a better chance at a fuller and richer life. ^ 

2. To give a stronger bdpiQg hand to those of our unfoib- 
nates who were suffering {icon "the slings and arrows of out- 
rageoQS fortune"; to give pontrve affirmation that we were^ io- 
deed, our brother's keeper. 

3. To make democracy a vital and living force in our daily 
lives, instead of a sonorous term rolled glibly bom the tongues 
of political oraton at election time; to make democracy come to 
life in every town and hamlet of tiie state. 

We nest agreed on a fivepobt plan to reach our objective. 
We proposed: 

1. To get the facts. With the help of the foremost ocoerts in 
the state, we determiaed to Sod cmt what was wrong with Ken* 
tucky. We wouM approach this inquiry with the same car^ 
thoroughness, and obiectivify which a highly competent doctor 
uses in diagnosiug the ills of a ^ patient. A doctor wants to 
know all of the background and all of the facts of his patient's 
condition ir* order to piescrihe intdkgcntly. 

a. To make the facts known (0 dm people of Kentucky, with- 
out any sugar coating, without any minimizing, without any of 
the eAggerations whidi so often are employed in touting a’ 
community or a state. It was out feeling that the people of Ken- 
tucky, having courage and cbaractor, could "take it." We were 
convinced that once ouc people knew the facts, they woiild 
begin to demand solutions. We were ceiain that what the 
people of Kentucky wanted tb^ would get. 

3. To stimulate commuoities (0 cuganuc for effective focal 
action. A great state is hot a composite of great communities. 
If we could be instrumental in belpmg local communitiss to 
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devdop tbeii own plans and ptogQms for progress, it would 
automatically follow that before too long we would have a pro- 
gressive state. It was our conviction, too, that it was in the local 
community that democracy had die best chance of coming to' 
life. 

4. To make it dear that if the people wanted progress they 
would have to pay for it. We wanted them to understand that 
there were no short cuts to pra^ess; that progress could oot be 
bought at baTgaiii rates; that if th^ really wanted progress they 
would have to pay for it in tboi^t, work, and money. It was 
our deep conviction, however, diat if the people knew the facts 
and realized the need for action they would be more than 
wilUng to pay the cost. 

5. To make the people understand the consequences of failure. 
It was important for them to know that there was bodi a posi- 
tive and a negative reason for die need to make democracy work. 
The positive reason was our belief that democracy was the best 
foini of government yet devised to safeguard the dignity of the 
indrvidu^. The native reason^he consequences of failure- 
was out realization that demoascy could not just drift, and 
that if it fiiOed it would mean that the free spirit of man might 
be enchained for generations to come. 

Here, then, was the objective and the plan to achieve the 
moral climate about which Mark Ethridge spoke. One thin g 
more was needed—a determination to see it thiou^. 

Accordingly, we kept befme us the necessity for charting our 
course clearly and atiddag to i^rdless of the effort and the 
work involved and regardless of the opposition. We realized 
that to make z contribution to ffie i^eneration of a state would 
call for a prodigious amount of work. It would require an unsel- 
fish spirit and a tough bide. 

It was evident fr^ the beginning that many obstacles would 
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be put ia out path-that we would enoounter qiuch eppontioa. 
We determined to go forward regardless of plutaclfs and of o{>- 
position. We even bced the likefihood that our motives would 
be misundeisfood and that many brickbats would be coining 
our way. We decided to let them booncel 
Aad so, with a great obiectiv^ widi a arefully thought-out 
pflan, and with a determination to go forwasd, we started out 
eonfidendy toward our anral dimat^ ready fo; the etiuggle 
^inst both apathy and oppositiofi. 



♦ GETTING STARTED 


CERTAIN practical coosidmtions presented themselves 
almost immediately as the outlme of out plan became dear. We 
recognized that progressive ideas and ideals have little value un* 
less the people who hold them abo have the will to do some' 
thing about them-to translate fhpn into effective action. For 
ao unorganized ideal is like a dkembodiad spirit wandeiiag 
around in all Erections. An (Kganized ideal, who ^ven difec* 
tion, can indeed move mountains. 

Our first step, therefore, was to find out who would be on oui 
side-who would joiii fttces with us to translate democmtic 
ideals iqto democratic action. We issued an invitation to many 
state groups to join us. Twen^ organizatioiu accepted. 

Foitiwntely, among these twenty were some pf the most im* 
poitant groups in the state. Fm example, there wetp the Ken- 
tucky Merchants Association, with its ^800 membeis, e(eiciS' 
ing an influence far beyond its numbers; the Kentucky Faip 
Bureau Fcdention, speaking for ^000 ^rm families the Ken- 
tucky EducatioD Association, wiA its 17,000 teacheis; the four 
labor groups, comprising the 200,000 members of organized 
labor in the state. 

Cutting the four branches of bbor to work together in a 
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oominon purpose was in itself no ntesn task. Fortunate!}', dieir 
leadership early recognized that labor's stake in Kentucky was 
at least coequal with labor's stake in the labor movement; that 
every laboring mao was a citizen Sitf and a member of a union 
second. The Creek phUosopher Socrates once said diat the 
essence of friendship was to “sofier the same thing.'* At an early 
stage an four branches of labor realized that they were suSeruig 
in one way or another from the same backwardness, from the 
same problems arising from ilHteia^, and from the same disease 
that beset the rest of the state. 

Beginning early in 1944 with only twenty membo organiza- 
tions, the Comm-ttee, by 1948, had the support of some ei^ty- 
eight organiations, many of them state-wide. These eighty- 
eight orpnizations had a total memhership in of 4^0,000 
people and represented pretty much of a cross section of Ken- 
tncl^life. 

I would not for a moment have anyone believe that aD of the 
450,000 people who belonged to tbese eighty-eight organizations 
understood fuhy the purposes of Ore Committee, or that all had 
even heard about it. The important thing is that the leaders of 
tbese eignty-eight organizations not only fully understood the 
aims and purposes of the Comiiuttee but also gave the Com- 
niittee their moral and financial support. Tbese leaders wielded 
a powerful influence witii dieii membeis. Ibis was indicated, 
in one irutance, by the fact that tire directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association were shk to persuade more than 5,000 
of the 17,000 teachers in the ^tem to become dues-paying 
members of the Committee for Koituclgr.' * 

In the 1947 gubernatorial Section, approximately 
votes were cast for ail parties. Compare this figure with the 
45^000 members belonging to the organiations u^ch comprise 
the Committee for Kentucky, and it will readOy be seen what 
a tremendous force for good sudi an drgauiation mi^t be. 
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These ei^ty^ght organiiaHons came under six ina|w classi- 
fications: agricuftuial, business, educational, labor, professional, 
and service groups. 

In the agricultural group were the powerful Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Fetoiiot:, the Kentuclqr County Agents Association, 
whose members' have such an important influence in every 
county in the state, and the Southern States Co-operative. 

In the business group the ma^r organizations supporting the 
Committee were ^e Kentudty Merchants Association and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. With a few notable exceptions, 
the manufacturers and the banittis had not joined forces with 
us, but of that more later. 

In the field of education we had die Kentucky Education 
Association, the Kentucky Coi^ress of Patents and Teachers 
(with 9^,000 members in Kentucky), the Kentucty Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Sdwols, and numerous other edu- 
cational groups. 

Among the labor groups th^ were enrolled die four major 
branches of labor, as pieviousty indicated— the AJ*. of L., Ae 
C.I.O., the United Mine Workers^ and the Railway Brother- 
hoods. 

Among the professional groups were die Kentucky Medics: 
Assodatiou, the Kentucky Dental Association, the Kentucky 
Phaimaceutical Association, die Kratucky Welfare Association, 
the Kentucky Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, the Kentucky Libra^ Association, and a number of 
others. 

Among the service groups wero to be found tbe important 
Kentucly Federation of Women's Clubs with ib i6^ mem- 
bers, the Consumers League of Kentucky, and others. 

The press was lepreseuted by the all-impoitart Kentucky 
Press Association, comprising practiaHy all of the 187 news- 
papers, both daily and weekly which were published in die state. 
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In addition t() the ^bove, the Committee for Kentucky had 
as memtiers piactically every important organized Negro group 
in the state. 

In February of 1945 the Caomittee for Kentucky was in- 
corporated in order that it have ic^ entity. This also 
made it possible .for people to .make tn-exempt contnlniticms 
toward its work. 

From the very beginning it was oni desire that the directors 
represent every important interest in Kentucky life; that they 
truly r^esent a cross section of f^tacky. Perhaps it will serve 
a useful purpose to list below dte officers and directors the 
Committee— who they were, and what interest they represented 
as of September, 1944. 

OrficBxs 

President 

Hany W. Schacter President, Kaufman-Straas Oepirt- 

Bepreseqting Business ment Store 

CSiainian of the Soaid, Kentucky 
Merchants Assodatico 

First Vice-President 

H. Fred WilUde Vire-PresideDt, Joseph E.Seagragiund 

AepieseatiDgJi)dustty Sam 

Chairman, Covrmar Willis's Post- 
Wat Adviso'iy Plauniog CommissioD 

Seeond Vic^ftesi<ie^t 

Joe Betts Direetw of Infomation, KeidLicky 

RepresentiilgAgricultare Fans bureau Fedeqation 

Third Vio^PtesidaIt * 

Dr. R. B. Atwood .. .frestdent^l^ntucky State CfiJlege 
Repicsentng Negro Ed- 
uc^on 
Secretary 

E.M. Josey ...Secretary, Kentucky Pbaimaceuticd] 

Representing Trade As- Association 
sociatiotu 
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Officsss-rOffitinued 

Treasuifir 

Edward H. Weyte Sccietaiy-TreasiHcr, Kentucky State 

Representing I^boi Federation of Labor 

DtKC:^ 

Paul RIazer Cfaainaan of fte Board, Ashland Oil 

'Eeptesenting Industry and Refining Catnpaiiy 

John W. Brooker Director of Public Rejation (later 

Representiiig Education fip»tive Secietaiy) , Kentucky Ed- 
ucatkra Association 

Lee Coolsqji Exeentive Manager, Station WHAS 

Representing Radio 

]. Cronin Dean, Kent School of Social Work, 

Representing Social Wei* fJsivQsi^ of Louisville 

fare 

Dt. Gail M- Gambill Directer, Division of County Health 

Representing Health Wort: Kentucky Statp Dcpaituient 

of Health 

Mti Robert L ]ohnsoo ....FaesideDt, Kentucky FederadoD of 
Repffsenting WorncQ's Women's Clubs 

Organizations 

Lt. Col. Albert H. Near IX^oi d Aiipoits, Louisville ^ 

Representing the Armed Jefiersoo County 
Fprccs Vetcranof World Wars I andll 

F. L. Stanley PnUisherand General Manage, Louis- 

Ueproenting Kegtoes vi|k Defender 

Xom Wdlace Editor, Loujmlle Time 

Repreendng the Pres Vicoi^ideDt, lnter*Ainetican Press 

Aisociatimi 

Ai Whitchousp {Vcsidait, Kentucky State CJ.O. 

Reptesenting Labor Coonefl 

(C.I.O.) 

A glance at Hie list will Huw bow widespread was the-iepre- 
spntatign and will io^ipate ca1t*ber of the diretiors and thg 
impqrtauca of the ppsiiions they hdd. This was part of the 
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reason for the strength oj tlK Committee an 4 for fhe support 

^icb it received almost from tt^ outset. 

}n July, 1946, the dlQctois votaJ to expand the directorate 
from sixteen to thirty in order to gjve jvider i^iesentation not 
only to die economic and fodal interests of t!v slate hut also 
to the geo^phjcal interests. Through this the directorate was 
stiengthened even more. 

The offices functioned as an ^Kcutive Committee, because 
so often there was need ter pron^t action on impertant matteie 
of poli(^ and procedure. In addition, there were various stands 
kig crnniqittees chosen from toe directoiate te work with and 
advise the staff oa special proldems. 

But basically tbe strength of the Committee rested on the 
central council, which comprised a ddeg^te and an alternate 
from each of the eighty-ei^t member oig^izations. This 
cauocil passed upon and gave fiiul apptoval to every report. It 
approved allhasic matters of policy. It elected all dimetm and 
officers. It teptesented democratic partlcipatioo of all toe mein- 
ber organizations ia the work of the Committee. 

The objectives of the CanuDiitee weare tiaoslated into two 
major programs— fact-finding rousts and community service. 
The staS was oiganked ac^in^y. The Executive Director 
conoemed hiisself with all matters pertpining to toe prefaration 
of tbe reports and to the functibning of th^ office. The Director 
of Community Service concerned himself wito all mattas per- 
taining to comnvnity activities. 

This, then, was the iastiynent devised tp harness Ihe dy- 
sainic power of an ideal for g fiec tive democstic action. What 
follows will indicate how effective that instrument tamed out 
to be. 
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'niE first ^ of OUT fiv&pomt program was to get the 
facts. That, in itsdf, posed a oanber of staggering questions. 
What facts did we want? Who was to get them? How were 
they to be assembled? How w^e th^ to he presented? Who 
was to pass an them? 

To get an answer to some of these quesdsns, we sent a que^ 
tionnaiK tp an important group of KentuckiaBS and asked of 
them two basic questions: 

1. What do you consider to be the ten most important prob- 
lems in Kentucky? 

2. What do you consider the orda of their importance? 

The consensus was that the Mlowing, in the order gives, 

were the ten major problems m Kentudy; 

1. Agiicultme 6. Housing 

2. Educadon 7. Manufacturing 

3. Health 8. Labor 

4. The State ConstitutioD 9. Natirrai Resources 

5. Welfare la Taxation 

Three years later four more reports were to be added by the 
Committee: 


>5 
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1. Tiansportatioa 3. Qovemmcnb 

2. Comnmnky 4 Bluspiint {or a Great Ken* 

tudy 

Having deternuned M^at iite piobleinf were, our next -job 
was to find experts in eaeb fidd to ma^e the studies— men who 
not only bad the necessary experience hai. also bad a rpal desire 
to serve their state without thought of recompense, (or the 
Committee at this paint was long on &ith and short on money. 

Is addition to thidr eths qualification^ these men had to 1 m 
completely free from partisan faia^ so that the facts which (hqr 
presented might be given full 6ith and aedit by all Kantuck* 
Ians, regardless of tfc^ politica! persuasion. This was important 
because the people d Keotudgr take their politics so seriously 
that they jiavc a tendency to ^ political into every im- 
portant public activity. It was obvious to us that, should any of 
this enter into any of tdie reporb, their effectiveness would be 
et an end. We therefore had to he particularly careful oi) tliat 
score. 

The distinguished experts who ralli^ to our cause were a 
epucce of the deepest pride and satisfoction to all of us who had 
a part in -the program. They proved that men will give them- 
selves to an ideal beyond 9II (xtnsiderations of money, of time, 
and of effort. 

Here is a list of (he orperts and dieii backgrounds. This wiQ 
help explain why tbejt reports bad such widespread and ready 
acceptance: 

Expsxn 

Report on Agriculture Thomas P. Cooper 

Dean the Collie of Agricultuie 
and Home Economics; Diiretoc, 
Experiment Station 
Univenity of Kentucky 

Report on Health Philip G. filackeiby 

State Health Ccnimissiouer 
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Expeab— C fiodnued 

Report 00 E<Iucation Ma«nioe F- Seay 

Dem of tite University 
TJowosi^ of Kcntucl^ 

Report on the Coostitution . . .Eli H. Brown, III 

Attorney, Louisville, Kentudey, For- 
mer United States District At- 
torney 

Report on Public Welfare Howard W. Been 

Head, Department Rural Bod* 

0 ^ 

Uoivenity of Kcntuplcy 
Report on Housing (Urban) ..John). Cronin 

Foima Dean, Kent School of Social 
Work 

Univeidty of Lonisvi]le 
Report on Housing (Fairo) . ■). Allan Smith 

Editor Publications, AgricpltniQl 
Experiment Station and AgtieuV 
toial Extension Diviaon 
Uiuveisity of Kenhiclty 

Report ou Manufaptuiiug W. Scott Hall 

ProfeHor of Economics 
Tiafisylvania College 

Report on Labor Ernest Greene Trimble 

Department of Political Science 
UnhTRity of Kentucky 

Report on Natural Resources . A Coonnittee of Distinguished Sichdl- 
as Headed by: 

AitbuiC. McFarlan 
Head, Department of Geology 
Univeisi^ of Kentucky 

Report on Taution James W. Martin 

Director, Bureau of Bssmess Re- 
search 

Colt^ of Commeree 
Uiiivciaity of Kentucky 
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ExrenTS— Coohnued 

Report on Tiansportation Rodman Sullivan 

Dcpaitmeot of Commerce 
Umvcnit}' of Kentucky 

Report on Community Life Inna T. Sanders 

Head. Department of Sociology 
Umvesity of Kentucky 
Report on Government /• E- Reeves 

Departpwot of Political Science 
Umveiaty of Kentncl^ 

Because we were pKmeeiing. we had to improvise new social 
techniques as we went aloQg. We titerefoie developed our own 
Special method of laimchmg diese studies We began with a 
dinner meeting to which we invited, in addition to the expert 
who was to make the study, all the duectors and all the experts 
who were to do the other studies. We also invited repiescnta* 
tives of the groups which bad the greatest stake in the particular 
study under consideration. 

The duectors were there to i^present the vanous special m- 
tsrests in the state. Toe other eiqierts were there in recognition 
of the fact that no one problem m Keohicky— or anywhere else 
—can stand by itself. The problem of labor involve the problem 
of industry, ^hc problem of mdusby involves the problem of 
health, the problem of balth mvolves the problem of educa- 
tion In short, the social and the economic health of a state are 
indivisible. 

We also wanbed tc have Resent the groops wbica had the 
greatest interest in the stu^, Icn tiKy, bemg most bnuliar with 
its problems, vrauld be of spedal help in gatheimg the facts and 
in disseminating them. 

We felt that if we could get a meeting of the minds among 
the experts, the directors, and those who had the gratest m- 
tecest m the study we should get a complrtely balanced report. 
We took this idea bodily from tiie Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
approach to its problems. U has worked wonderfully well. 
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The bunching meeting in each case was a fasdoating Uiing. 
The expert mahing the study would give a general outline ot his 
approach to the problem. Then, without aception, everyone 
prcsent-erqrerts, directors; and interested groups-would dis- 
cuss the proposed plan of the stiu^. A most spirited discussion 
would invariably tahe place. Usually well toward midnight, and 
sometimes even later, we would reach a meedug of minds. The 
expert would have his coune charted and could start oo hk way. 
Many a night, groups from Franl^it and Lexington who had 
attended the meetings in IxuisviUe would returu home grcggy- 
eyed and yet elated to be part of such a significant entoprise. 

These studies took anywhere from one to two years. When 
the expat had finished his wod:, a dinna meeting was again 
called of exactly the same groups which had launched the study. 
A mimeographed copy of the tentative report was sent, ten 
days in advance of the meeting te each person invited so that 
he might study the report carefully and come prepared to criti- 
dae and to make suggestions. 

At this meeting, the apert read bis report in full, everybody 
present following from theii scripts. Then the proposed program 
of action was presented. After Ad: came a most intensive dis- 
cussion period. Everyone present was called on for his opinion. 
Mb bolds woe bsnod. 7110 aitzd^ was often keen and sbaqr, 
though always constructive. The expert truly had to run the 
gauntlet of aitical opinion. When the meeting was over, bow- 
eva, the report invariably emerged much die better for the dis- 
cussion. 

In the end, every report represented a meeting of the minds 
of those present. That, in rbelfi was a major accoirplishment. 
It spelled strong support for Ae report, because all had had a 
hand in it. It was particdaity bdpfnl to have the group which 
had the greatest interest m it approve the report. For example 
Ac fact that such divergent groups as the A.F. of L, Ae C.I.O., 
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the United Mine Woikeis, and ^ Railway Biotheilioods had 
approved our Report on Labw pve it tremendous significance 
and complete acceptance. 

The final step in the preparation of a report was its presenta- 
tion at a public meeting to wfaidi were invited the delegates 
from every one of the member o^anizations of the Committee. 
At this meeting the expert read fais report in revised form, and 
the person responsible fc^ die plan of action read a statement 
of that. The ddegates followed die reading of both from scripts 
distributed at the rneeting. Both the report and the program of 
action were thoroughly discussed by the delegates present and 
approved in final form. 

But that by no means ended the work necessary to get the 
report ready for the' printer. For then came the major task of 
editing the report, simplifying the language where necessary, and 
cutting it down to fit the space requirements. This major task 
usually fell to the lot of die Executive Director of the Com* 
mittee, whose contiibutioc each report was considerable. 
Finally, when the text was in acceptable finrn it had to be com- 
bined with the illustrations. Qnfy then was it leady to go to 
press. 

In the preparation of these reports for publication, we kept 
in mind our audience— the avaage Kentuckian. We felt that 
the reports should be attractive; readable, and simple in lan- 
guage. We reminded our publicity director of the following 
story; A graduate of a prominent divinity school was invited to 
preach a sermon to a simple himing community. Forgetting the 
character of his audience; he tried to impress them with every 
four-, five-, and six-syllable word be knew. He was quite set up 
with himself when he had finished. As the congregation filed 1^ 
to shake his hant^ he nude the mistake of asking a rather plain- 
spoken faimei what he thougbt'rrf the sermon. The farmer re- 
plied, ‘Treacher, I guess it was all light for them as understood 
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but if I was you I'd put the fodder on the giouud where the 
cattle can come and git it” Those who have seen our reports will 
attest to their readability and dieii simplicity. They have made 
a deep impression on the people of Keutuchy. 

A fortunate accident contributed to mahing the reports read- 
able and attractive. When oui Best report— the one on agricul- 
ture— was finished and ready for pnUication, we had no staff to 
do the necessary pteparatioa. We were anxious for someone to 
help. At that time we were still engaged in the war, and the 
Personnel Distribution Coounand of ^ Army Air Forces was 
stationed in Louisville. One day the local head of the United 
States Employment Service tcU^oned me to say that a soldier 
in that outfit was looking for smne work to do after hours— 
which meant after five o’clod: in the afternoon. He had been 
an artist before the war. Ke wanted to know whetlrer our store 
coold use his services. I told him that since he would have to 
work with other people, and since our store closed at 5 ; 30 p. si. 
every day, we could not possibly Sod a place for him. 

It occulted to me, however, tlat he might be able to do this 
job of preparation for the Committee for Kentucky. So it was 
that Sgt. Arthur Ulbiaod came into the picture. Although a 
native of New York, Ulbrand soon got the drift of what the 
Committee was about. In a compaatively shon time he was an 
ardent crusader for the betterment of conditions in Kentucky. 
He readily undertook to Olustiate the reports and to do the 
layout work, the art work, and everything else that was necessary 
to put the re p ort in fiual form. It entailed his working with the 
printer at night. The printer had a son in tbe Army, was sympa* 
thetic to the situation, and readily consented. 

Sgt. Ulbiand's illustrations in the reports were so outstanding 
that they added immeasurably to their readability and interest. 
He worked with us throughout tse period that he was in the 
Army. By the time that he was being mustered out of service 
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and was piepa^ ]» go back to his home in New Yotk, be bad 
become so deeply interested in the work that he ofieied to con- 
-tnae to Ulustiate tbe future reports for ]u, making trips to Ken- 
tucky whenever necessary. Wie gladly consooted. Every one of 
OUT reports, tberefoie, is his l»ndiwDTk from the standpoint of 
layout, appearance, and iUoahatioDb Thus a resident of New 
York has a significant contribution to Kentucky. 

In order to give a clearer pudwe of what the reports looked 
like, a few of the pages from ttie Report on Education are ro 
produced oa the following p^es. These axe printed tn black 
and white. In the original report they are in color and are even 
more effective. 
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'♦ LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


THE second pack ok our plan was to spread facts 
throughout the state-to teO the buth about Kentucky, straight 
from the shoulder, without pullii^ any punches, in the con* 
fident knowledge that our people had courage and character and 
could "take it." 

We recognized that It was u^t to have a sounding board 
a^st which to project our facts. What better background 
could there be tbau the member o^izations who were actively 
giving the Committee not only their moral but their financial 
support? These organizations r^iesented a cross section of Ken* 
tucky lift llidr member^ ran into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. If we could get our message across to them, we would be 
well on our way to getting the facts before all tbe people of 
Kentucky. 

We therefore reached an agreement witii all the organizations 
that, as a couditioa of nembosbip, they would distribute our 
reports to their member giou^ who would devote at least one 
meeting to a presentation and discussion of each report. These 
member organizations were mn main avenue for getting the 
facts before the people. For not only did tiiey give us a platform 
3 ^ 
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from whidi to speak but, by tbor support of the Committee; 
they gave validity to what we had to say. 

1 have stated that our memba organizations represeuted a 
cross section of Kentucky life. That is not quite accurate. For 
outside of the Kentucky Merchanb Association, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and one or two other business groups 
at no time did we have the active support and participation of 
the manufacturing and the banking groups. A number of im- 
portant industrialists did support ns r^t from the start, as did 
several important baukeis, but as a ^up they stayed aloof. 

From the b^inning it was otu aim to arouse the people of 
Kentucky to an understaudiiigoi the condition of the state. The 
two greatest obsta'cles we faced tme indifierence and apathy on 
the part of most of the people. Those who were the beneficiaries 
of the status quo were not at all interested in any change. Those 
who were the victims of the status quo were too apathetic to be 
much concerned about change. When we met some of these 
whom we were trying to intoeA and said, “Kentudy is in a 
had way; we ought to do somediing about improving condi- 
tions,'’ the answer was, "Too lodl Now let’s have a benl” And 
that was that. 

For a long time we pondered on die best method of aiousing 
the people from* thdc lethargy. Suddenly the answer hit us like 
a flash. Kentuckians were a |noiid people. Tliey had tremendous 
pride in thdr state and in its traditions. If we could do some- 
thing to pique that pride, we m^t have a chance of getting a 
rise Out of them. And so we deb*beiBteIy developed a list of 
some twenty-three facts— "shodcers” we caUed them— to arouse 
the people to an awareness of the situation. Most of these facts 
are listed in the first chapter of this book. They got the results 
we were afterl 

When we merely said, “Kentucly is in a bad way in educa- 
tion; let’s do something about it;” nobody paid any attention. 
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But when we said, “More than one Kentucky child in three 
never gets an elcmentaiy-scbool education/' the people were 
brought up with a sharp jolt. 

When we said, “The health of Kentucliy has deteriorated 
badly," few people seerued to care. But when we said, “Ken- 
tucky is foitysixth among the ioi^eight states in deaths from 
tuberculosis," that brought people to a sudden realization of 
the health situation. 

\Vhen wc said, “The health of our children is not suSdenUy 
safeguarded,” the statement was dismissed with a pious wave of 
tire hand. But when we said, “Two-tiurds of the schools of Ken- 
tucky have unsafe drinking water for the children," the people 
were tmly aroused. 

To these facts we added fte slo^, “Wake Up, Kentucky!" 
Implicit in that slo^ was the foct that Kentucky had been 
asleep. Tha^ too, hurt the ]»de of the people, but it also made 
many of them road enough to do something about it. We there- 
fore started going throughout the state, publicizing these bitter 
facts, telling the peo^de the tratii about l^tucky— unvarnished, 
and straight from the shoidder. 

It was a gamble. For if die peopk couU not take it, we mi^t 
well face a collapse of our program. But it was our deep convic- 
don that the people of K^tucky could take it. We were cer- 
tain that, once they had leaxued the facts, they would begin to 
demand solutions. And we had sufficient faith in democracy to 
feel that whatever the peo]^ of Kentucky wanted drey would 
get. 

We have been criticized by some in the state for “washing 
our dirty linen in public." Looking back on it, we think diat, 
had we to do it over again, we should have followed the path we 
chose even more vigorously. We are convinced that stinging 
the pride of the people of Kentudiy was the key which was to 
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unlock the door to progress. Someone said that by sending oui 
unschooled workers to the rest of the nation, we were, in fact, 
sending oui "dirty linen” all over the United States where others 
“washed” it. It was time for ns to wash our own. 

We realized early in our work tfiat if we could enlist the help 
of the state’s newspapers in dissemioating the facts about Ken- 
tucky, a good part of our battk wonid be won. There are between 
185 and 190 newspapers in Kentod^, most of them weeklies. 
These papers wield a tremendons influence in their communi- 
ties. In the rural areas particnbily they are read thoroughly 
every week. The Louisville Cotmer-^oursal is by all odds the 
most influential newspaperia the state. Oswald Ganison Villard 
has ranked it seventh among the first ten daUy newspapers in 
America. 

We therefore called a meeting of all the editors of the state. 
We outlined to them our aims and objectives and asked their 
support. We suggested that they give thorough news coverage 
to our lepoits and to other items of intoest as they developed. 
We further asked that they publish a weekly column which we 
would prepare called “Wake U|V i^tucky.” 

The response was spontaneous and enthusiastic. Every one 
of them pledged help, for they all realized that every newspaper 
bad not only the oblipbon of service to its community but an 
enlightened self-interest in ib pn^icss. For esample, how can 
the newspaper which serves die Martin County area prosper if 
44 per cent of the people of diat county are funcbonally illit- 
erate? By the same t(^eQ, every illitciatc who improves his 
education becomes a potential sulKOibei to his community’s 
newspaper. 

As a result of the meeting die Kentucly Press Association 
agreed to become a member of die Committee and selected its 
Secietaiy-Managei to be die Association’s representative on the 
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Committee’s diiectoiate. He bas been one of the staunchest 
suppoiters of the Committee and has helped to translate its 
aims and purposes to the Kenti^ press. 

The wkkly column referred to above had an interesting 
history. Early in the work of flic Committee we became ac* 
quainted* with an unusual petsoulity by the name of Ewing 
Galloway. Mr. Galloway bad two majot interests: a yoo^cie 
farm in Henderson, Keotucl^, when he spent about half of each 
year^ and the largest stOl pboh^apfiic service in the world, 
located in New York, where he spent the other half of the year. 

Ewing GaUoway is a homespun character, with a deep devo* 
tion to Kentucky. He quickly srased what the Committee was 
after and offered to take time o«^ from a busy schedule to write 
a weekly syndicated column to be called "Wake Up, KentueJey." 
Today, Ewing Galloway's cohrmn appears in 119 of the state's 
187 newspapers— an extraordinary coverage by any standards in 
any state. A check*back m a number of communities has re- 
vealed that most of the people read his column regularly. He 
has ^me an important stimulatOT of community progress in 
a great many Kentucky communities. 

The Kentucky press did a yeoman job in getting over to tiie 
people the story of the Crmunittee for Kentucky. 

While the newspapers and the Committee repoils were play- 
ing their important part in disseminating the facts, the radio, 
too, contributed its full share. Toward the end of April, 1944, 
when the Committee had been functioniug for only a few 
months, a meeting of the heads of all of Kentucky's radio sta- 
tions was called. Eight of Uie nine then existing stations in the 
state were lepiesented at tins meeting. The story of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky and its aims, plans, and purposes were 
outlined to them, like the newspaper men, they agreed to co- 
operate wholeheartedly and enOinsiastically. After the meeting, 
the program director of the la^t station stated that he had 
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neva seen a group of radio people so entiiusiastic about an idea 
as were these men about our jxoject. 

We were fortunate to have in Louisville a 50,ooo-\vatt clear- 
channel radio station— WHAS— then owned by the (Courier* 
/oumal. This station was powerful enough to reach practically 
every hamlet in Kentucky. For tiie first year and a half of the 
life of the Committee, WHAS cootrilMit^ a wed;Iy i;-minute 
dramatized program called ‘Wake Up, Kentucky.” The station 
paid for a full-time person who did aU the research for the pro- 
grams, wrote the scripts, and prodm«d the broadcasts. The sta- 
tioi> paid the actors for rehearsals as well as for the program 
itself. In addition, it had transcriptions made and sent to all 
the other Kentucky radio stations, which lebioadcast the pro- 
grams each week. 

By 1946 the number of radio sbtions in the state had in- 
creased to nineteen. Seventeen of these rebroadcast, without 
any charge, the programs which originated at Station WHAS. 
The value of this public service was incalcubble. 

In 1946, Station WHAS won one of the National Peabody 
awards for this program. It was a tribute thoroughly merited by 
WHAS for its great seuse of public service, and particularly by 
Dorcas Rutheobei^ of its staff, for it was she who wrote most 
of the saipts, did practically all the research, aud directed all of 
the broadcasts. In bet labors she worked fat and above tiie call 
of duty. Many a day she spent away from home digging for 
material in some faraway commuiuty and working and rework- 
jug the saipb until she felt they woe right. 

In additiod to relying on the reports, the newspapers, and the 
radio to get our facts over to the people of Kentncky, we made 
use of every avenue of poUkaly we could think of. We ccm- 
ducted an essay contest on die aims and purposes of the Com- 
mittee in all the elementary schools, high schools, and colleges 
of the state. The response was most gratifying. Thousands of 
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young Kentuckians began to QiinJc seriously about the problems 
of the state. 

It is interesting to catch a glimpse of the thinking of some of 
these yQung people. Here is an esxerpt from the essay of the 
first-prize winner in the coU^ secdoo, a Negro student attend- 
ing Kentuci^ State College: 4 

in most of OUT Keatucl^ cities housing canditjons are deplorable. 
In them are some of the worst ^oms in die world. The war gave this 
writer the opportunity to visit many foreign and soealled "back- 
ward” countries; it was stoundiog to note that none of these coun- 
tries had slum areas in large cite relatively worse than out owni 

'That Aneiiea is the foremost oomtiy of civilization in the world 
today; that her natural resources are greater than are those of any 
single other country; that her dtiaens ate potentially and materially 
the wealthiest, have the highest literacy rate, ate tha best informed, 
and are the most liberal-minded pei^le in existeoce need not be 
reiterated here. We all know tins. What should be pointed out it 
that by the very virtue of these fiicts the stistencie of such flagrant 
festering spots of squalor, crowding disease, lack of sanitation, and 
discomfort in the very centers oot communities leaves no eccuse 
for our failure to remedy them. 

Kentucky no less than any oter slate can not afiend to allow dime 
conditions to prevail. Ute old n^ that slums are natuial and 
necessaiy by-products of the growdi of our large cities has been ex- 
ploded by most premat-day sodolo^s. They are glaring outgrowths 
of our vicious class system and of sloppy social disieprd. 

The first prize in the h^h-sdiool seebon was won by a student 
IQ the Louisville Girls School. She ended her essay with 
the followin| paragraph: 

These and many other proUems confront us. The services of every 
Kentuckian are needed if we are to rectify our handicaps and con- 
tinue to progress. Your share in Aewpik may be likened to the story 
of a medie^ duke who baSt a beautiful churdi as a memorial. 
When it was completed, be to(d: bis daughters to see it, and they 
were amazed at its beauty. Then, one of them noticed that there 
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were no lights in the chiuch. 1^6 dulce explained this hy saying that 
each villa^r was expected to bring a lamp to light his own pew. 
Ibat cnstoiD has lasted, and all flie pews are always lifted , We can 
apply this to Kentucky. Each Kentu^n can be a lamp to light our 
State so that it may shine as dte brightest star of the forty-eight! 

A young giil from the Sand Springs Sdiool in Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky, won first prize in tire giadeschool section. Apparently 
she was a teenager. Here is an eiceipt from her paper: 

RecreatioD is, 1 believe, the youngest but gravest problem of the 
State. Teenagers are said to be responsible for the crime trend that 
is so prevalent today. If we had a pWc to go; if we had a playroom 
or a school gymoasium where we could dance and play g^mes and 
feel at borne, if we were not fearful tiut onr tcachen, our parents, 
and our preachers, wouldn't of what we do, maybe we 

wouldn’t have such a grave piobim. 

Every year the Extension Department of the University of 
Kentucky, in oxiperation with the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, conducts a discussim contest among all higb-school 
students in the state. In 1946 the suii^'ect of the contest was the 
work of the Committee for Kentucky. Is 1947 the subject was 
the need for a new state coostitutioa. The interest of the young 
people in thdi state was constantly deqrening. 

In 1947 the Committee oondtK^ted an editorial contest 
among tiie state's 187 newspapers for the best series of editorials 
interpreting the work of the Committee. Again great interest 
was aroused, with good lesulb. 

In May, 1946, the Council on Higher Public Education, “be- 
lieving tiiat in the youth of Kentucky lies the road to improve- 
ment of the state’s standing among its sister states," adopted a 
plan to incorporate the "Wake Up, J^tucky" movement in 
the curriculum of every hi^ school and coEege. 

In the fall of 1948 the Saperintendent of Sdmols in the City 
of LouisviEe decided to purchase a complete set of the Com- 
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piittee’s reports for the use of every student in die social science 
classes in each of the ten juakv hi^ schools in the LonisviSe 
school system. He felt that emi in the junior high schools it 
was not too early for students to learn the facts about Kentucl^. 

At about the same time, the Superintendent of Public In* 
struction for the entire state sent out to all school administrators 
a memorandum reading in part as follows: 

It is now possible for you to secure copies of each of these reports 
[of the Committee] for ymir high school social studies classes. I 
dimk you agree with me that these reports contain excellent 
source matenal for the stndy erf I&ntucky’s problems. We are ah 
vitally interested in the solution of dicsc problems. 

This memorandum brought a fine response ftftm school ad- 
ministrators from all over the state. Many copies of out reports 
were thus put into the hands (rf students. 

At the beginning we decided to prepare a brochure which 
would at a glance tell what the Committee was and what it was 
working for; 100,000 copies of this brochure were printed and 
distributed throughout the state. We saw no reason not to use, 
in a great social program, all the worth-while techniques so 
effectively used by business. Revert Urcb, the publicity director 
of the department store with iroicb I am connected, and Ken- 
neth Morgan, its display directoc, voluntarily gave a good deal 
of their space time to the Commiltee in their respective capac- 
ities. They gave the pn>fes$ioiial touch to all of the Com- 
mittee’s publicity and display, and a mighty attractive touch it 
was. 

In our efforts to make certain that all avenues of publicity 
were used, we hit upon the idea of-baving an exhibit at the 
Kentucky State Fair. Kentucky has some 3,000,000 people. The 
attendance at the Fair has in iec«nt yeara exceeded 400,000. We 
thought that here was a good oj^roitunity to tell the Comnuttee 
for Kentucky story to the people who came to tiie Fair from all 
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over the state. Accordingly, we built an attractive exhibit and 
manned it with our staff throughout State Fair Week. Extraor' 
dinaiy interest was aiouse4 as evidenced 1^ the thousands of 
brochures people asked for and tise thousands of inquiries they 
made as to what it was all about. 

In addition to the exhibit at die State Fair, we presented 
numerous exhibits at conferences of all kinds, not only in Ken* 
tucky but ebewlieie. These attracted widespread attention. 

We also distributed copies d our reports, without charge to 
all the high schools, college^ and univasities in Kentucky and 
to all Kentucky libraries. Accwding tc advices received from the 
schools, these reports have been widely used. In some of the 
colleges and universities, notabty die University of Louisville, 
the reports have been made leqnimd reading. Literally thou- 
sands of copies have been purchased by students at a nonuual 
charge. It was heartening to us to know that those to whom the 
future destinies of Keutudy would be entnisted were so deeply 
eoncened about the state’s proMems and were beginning to 
know the facts. 

In addition to all this, there were hundreds of requests from 
all over the state for speeches to be made by members of the 
Committee staff. Fortunately for die Committee, its Executive 
Director, Maurice D. Bement was an accompbshed speaker and 
thus was able to bring the Committee for Kentucky story ef- 
fectively to many groups in many conununities in the state. 
The Committee was equally fmtunate is having, as its Director 
of Community Service, James W. Annstron^ who bad been 
Assistant Professor of Public Speaking at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and who had written a significant book on the subject of 
public speaking. It was he, particularly, who pioneered in the 
field of communi^ organization m many localities in the state. 
He, too, was much sought after as a speaker on the work of the 
Committee. 
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Otbei m^beis of ikf Cstnoiittee contributed their lervices 
in this 4iiectioD, Tbe demand ^ the iCentu<% stSiy kept 
pleasing all the time. ScMps of c^nunities Ustened to 
story. Wherever it was heard jt seeiqs to have awahened jq 
minds and hearts of tire per^ le the hope and the v4iQq of a 
better day. ' 

These, and many othos, weis the means by which we carried 
out the second part of our phn — to tell &e tacts to tbe people 
of Kentucky. And the peo^ began to know tbe truth. 





7 * PROGRESS CAN ffTABT 

IN YOUR TOWN 


THE thiid pvt of Dili plan 6:^ developSog a moral climate 
for progress called for comnmnity oigani^ioD»the ^andfng 
togefha of fbe citizens in cvc^ conuDimify to atu(^ and take 
action on their local problems. It seemed to us ki the local 
cmmuiiity we could achieve a twofold objective: to lay the 
groundwork for a piogiessive Kentucky— for a progressive state 
is nothing but a composite of progressive communiiies-an^ to 
sake democracy cptae alive. 

Convcndy, we felt that it was in the ]oc?l cooubunity that 
degjofncy Qijght well be lost. As Dr. Harold W. Dodds, press' 
dent of Princeton Univeisi^, recently said, “Ujilos both local 
govemment and consnunity dvic adivities of a non-govem' 
meata] chaiactei are continued in full vigor aqd efectiveness, 
deuuciacy in any accurate sense the tenn wiS vanish befoie 
[ welmowitisgone.” 

It has become the fasMon in liccent years to talk about grass 
loob. Glorifying the ^s loob » a sort of national game. Yet 
behind all this there is a recognition of the fact that it is ji) the 
grass-roots areas— in the local communities of Americai-that 
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OUT democracy will rise or fail. That was the reason why we 
placed so much stress on organizing these communities. 

In a recent review of an important book in Time maga- 
zine, the reviewer said that it was the autiior's simple thesis 
that, if the people of ary connnniuly could get together to dis-‘ 
cuss tbdr local probleins and by to do sometoing abcut &em, 
democracy would be reborn. We sd; out to do exactly that in an 
experiment in Henderson, a ^>pical Kentucky community of 
some 20,000 people, located in tlm western part of the stite on 
the banks of the Ohio. We were eager to stimulate progress in 
Henderson as an example to the rest of the state. We fdt, too, 
that Henderson might become a testing ground for the demo- 
cratic process. 

It seemed to us that for many years before the war America 
had been suffering from a split penonality. The people had en- 
trusted the conticil of their a&iis to men in political life, not 
as one place a sacred trust in the hands of another but rather 
as a motha abandons her diild on a doorstep. Some «f the 
politiciaos, sensing this virtual abandonment, used their posi- 
tion fo’' private giin and for ffie enhancement of their personal 
power. 11113 , in turn, bad a curious e^ct on the people. They 
became apathetic, cynical, defeatist. You often beard them say 
resignedly, “This matter is in the hands of the politicians— we 
can’t do anything about it” When the war came, the people 
closed ranks with their political leaders and showed toe world 
the stuff of which democracy was made. 

Today, we in America are on the tbreslrold of a grave deci- 
sion. Are we again going to abandon our affairs at fhe doorsteps 
of the politicians, or are we going to place them in the hands of 
out political leaders as n sacred trust and constantly concern 
ourselves to see tliat this trust is hilfilled? If we do that, our 
democracy will be stronga than any totalitarian system yet d^ 
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vised. If we don’t, the outlook foi demociacy is dark indeed. 
This consideration was foieoiost in our minds as we embarked 
on the Henderson expoiment. 

I« February, 1946, we met wiA about fifteen of Henderson's 
civic leaders and outlined our idea to them— the total mobiliza' 
tion of every organization in Henderson tot the purpose of 
studying their local problems and of developing programs 'of 
action to solve them. After a full evening of discussion, the 
leaders became so enthusiastic about the idea that they agreed 
to call a meeting of the heads of aD organizations actively fun^ 
tioning in Henderson. When we were told that there were about 
one hundred such organizations and that they included every 
important business, labor, agrictdtanil, professional, ebuteb, and 
service group, it seemed hard to bcheve. But Americans are that 
way. They like to join! 

We met two wedcs later in die Health Center in Henderson, 
in a room which seated but 85 people. We felt that it would be 
fine if we could get 8; per cent adendaocc. When the meeting 
night rolled around, 117 people came. They stood in the aisles 
and in the halls throughout die meeting. They voted unani> 
mously to form a Committee for the City and County of Hen* 
deison, They planned, for one month later, a Town Hall meet* 
ing to sdl the idea to their fellow citizens. 

The largest Town Hall meeting ever held in Henderson until 
then had attracted about 800 people. The planning group voted 
to hold their meeting in the Ban^ High School gymnasium, 
seating about 2,500 people— and 2,500 people in Henderson is 
comparable to a mass meeting of 900^000 in New Yorkl 

The zed with which the citizens set about to or^nize this 
Town Hall meeting was extraordinary. The air was filled with 
the sounds of bell ringing as die community was summoned to 
the meetkig by the same bed used by Henderson's first Town 
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Ciia moie than a hundred yeae before. For in the early ^ 
of its founding, the citizens of Henderson had met in such a 
manner to decide upon the prol^ems of the moment 

The meeting was widely puldidzed through the press, the 
radio, the schools, and the tdiuicbes, by a proclamation of the 
mayor, by civic groups, and, uniquely, word of mouth, 
thiou^ a ‘Town Crier” orgaoiation. Even the shut-ins par- 
ticipated in the program. They were made to feel that they be- 
longed, for each shut-in was ^tpcdntcd a ‘Town Ciiei” whose 
bell was the telephone. Every shot-in was briefed on the pur- 
poses of the meeting and given a list of the people to call. 

Since the meeting was sponsored by every organization func- 
tioning in Henderson, it was a foregone conclusion that it would 
be successful. By the time the meeting was called to order, every 
one of the 2,50a seats in the anditorium was filled, and it was 
estimated that about 500 mme were turned away. The meeting 
was a heartening affirmation of tlm fact that there is almost 
nothing that the people of a community cannot do, once th^ 
make up their minds to it 

There was a musical program at the start, in which the choirs 
of a number of churches in the community sang together. The 
high-school band was augmented by all the available towns- 
people who had previously ph^ in it and by many others who 
^yed band instruments. 

Perhaps the most poignant episode of the meeting had to do 
with Hugh Sandefur. Hugh was a talented young musician who, 
some thirteen years before, bad been tragically stricken with 
artliritis to such an extent that he was unable to move from his 
cot or even to sit up. Before his illness he had played the saxo- 
phone in One of the town bands. Hu^ was a Town Crier and 
wanted so much to attend the me^ng and to play in the band 
once more that one of the local undntakers, who owned and 
operated an ambulance, volunteered to take him, cot and all, 
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to and %)in the meeting. As the meeting was about to get under 
way, the cot was rolled in. Mai^ of the people present felt a 
strange stirring in their hearts. Hugh was rolled onto the stage 
and into the middle of the band. I£s music stand was set up on 
his bed, his saxophone placed in his hands, and the concert 
began. Once again Hugh belong] 

Before the meeting, James W. Armstrong one of the leaders 
in the oiganistioa of the Committee for Henderson and later 
our Director of Community Senic^ was moved to write a Credo 
which was so inspiring that we it printed and distributed to 
everyone at the meeting. It h h«ewith reproduced; 

CREDO OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF HENDERSON 

The Committee for the Gty and County of Hendenon is more 
than an orpniation. It is a faidi. it is a faith in the idcobgy of 
democracy. It is a physical embodunent of the belief that men and 
woraeiv^tizciu of the same community— can assemble from dif* 
fereat interests and occupations, from different racial stocks aod 
religions, from different political afihations, from different social and 
economic positions, and, by suboedioating special interests to gen* 
era] intenub, can thereby achieve a licbcr, fuller community life 
than is separately obtainable. 

It is a iKlief that tlie areas of agreemeut and unity in coiumunity 
life are more important than the areas of dis^rcciiient and disunity. 

It is the belief that our biggest problems are held in commM— 
that we hold the problem of disease and health in common, that we 
hold the problem of ignoiaoce and enlightenment in common; that 
the problems of poverty and prospenty, of bad government and good 
government, of bad citizenship and good, all of these are problems 
and projeeb in which all citiz^ bold a common responsibility and 
for wliich solutions can come on^ Uirough comraunity wide co- 
operation. 

We believe that in the hands of its citizens resb the future de- 
velopment of our community . . . and But community development 
is possible only tfaiou^ an interested, informed citizenry, oi^ized 
to work together. . . . 
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This is the statement of our £aitK icsting in the ancient ideals 
which gave Inith to die Unit^ States of America. It is the credo 
of oni demoaacY* 

The meeting was an inspiring uiccess. Vkitott had come ftom 
all over the state and from bqrood ite borders. Hie speakers in' 
clnded not only the local officers but lepresentatives from the 
top leadership in the state as wdl. When the question of {oim- 
ing a CoiBinittee for the Cify and County of Hendason was 
put to the meeting it was ovCfwfaelmingly approved and the 
Committee was launched. > 

Nothing like this had ever happened in the entire history of 
Henderson. The people shared a vmon and decided to go hn- 
ward together. They agreed five major studies of that local 
problems— agriculture, edncatkxi, health, housing, and welfare. 
They set to wock with a will 

One of the first problems considered was in the realm of 
public health. Hendersori bad bm suppling water to some of 
the outlying districts which had no sewerage system. This water 
was coming hack to Hendeison m the form of sevra^ and 
acating a public health menace. For years the public healA 
officer had tried to get sometiriug done about it. But he was 
alone-and got nowhere. 

When -the Health Report of the Committee for the City 
and County of Henderson was publisl^ and this health menace 
was brought kndbly to the attention of all of tlie citizens, the 
public health officer was no longer ahme. He kd the support of 
every or^nization in Henderscml Within a week after ^ re- 
port was made, die dty fadiers. sensing the will of the people, 
promptly voted a bond issue for the sewers. Today these sewers 
are a reality. A small luoblem, you ay? Compared to the prob- 
lems of the state or of the nation— certainlyl But to Hendeison 
a very important problem indeed— a problem solved through 
convnuoity citizen action. 
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The mpi)bei$ of the Committee for Hendetson did more 
uqdectake to 6 nd out what was wrong with the commumfy. 
Tlvy soon learned the great tind) titat working together on a 
common problem makes a wlt<de communitjr kin. They dis- 
covered tMt people who had never worked with oae another 
before were now sitting around a councU table working for a 
common purpose. People who had disTiked each other for a long 
time were disrmering that yon can’t dislike the other fellow 
nearly so much when yon are ^ to face vwtb him, working 
together for a common cause, as when you never see him. They 
discovered that people who Kve on hoth sides of the tracks can 
come together for a common d^ective and find that social dis- 
tinctions b^n to secede into the background. 

Abovf all, they discovered these ^ofound (niths; that pfa^ 
tically everyone has an inherent 11^ to serve his community. 
That he has a sense of frustration n^en he has no opportunity 
to serve it. That he geb an inaei sense of satisfaction when 
given such an opportunity. 'It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” has profound meaning when it is cODsidmd in con- 
nection with service to one's oommimity. 

A little over two years after the Committee for Henderson 
had been launched, Francele H. Armstrong, its publicity di- 
rector, wrote an article sumreing up what Hendetson had accom* 
ph'shed in those two years. She began by making the point that, 
although the Committee for Henderson had directly inaugu- 
rated certain pmgiessut programs, a number of others caise 
about as a result of the moral dimate created by the Committee 
for Henderson and were launch^ quite apart from die Com- 
mittee ibelf. Here were some of the signs of progress in Hen- 
derson: 

1. For many years the canupunity bad been subjected to about 
fifteen fund-raising drives annually. The same citizens went out 
begging for cause after cause— all of them worthy— untd they 
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wercanbamssed to meet their triends on the street. One qf the 
results of the CQ^DOiittee’s stodf on Wel^e in Henderson was 
i seomineiijdatioQ for the formation of a Community Chest, to 
combine all of tAese fifteen drives into one. After 2 tboiough 
^sCHSsion the idea was unanimously approved. Tjvo annual 
drives have now b^ held, andlrath were oversubscn'bed. 

^ The city and county schools and ftp YJ^.CJ^. had a pom- 
moed reciatioo program for Heqdetson, but it was greatly 
handicap^ by lack of opeating finds. With the establishment 

theCoaiiDuiity Chest, t 2 »e fecreatron progmin was included 
in the budget. Kendeison now has a summer recreation program 
■which is so outstanding in the oation that it has been used as a 
model for study by communities from all over the country. 

j. As a result of citizen activil}, local appropriations combined 
wift state and Federal aid were ^liGcient to secure the seivioss 
of two welfare workers to corabjft juvenile delinquency— one 
for the white and one for the N^o population of fbe com* 
munity. 

4, Not ainoe early 1800, when Hendersoa svas laid out, had 
the community operated under a for physical growth. As a 
Rssdt of citizen activity and considerable discussioii, a ■zoning 
and planning ordinance was passed which affected not on^ 
Hendenon but tbs whole region within five miles jts borders. 

5. A dental clinic was sstabtished. Tennis courts, softball 
and playgrounds wae huAt; a boat club and harbor were 

constructed. Gvil service was mbodneed into the government of 
Henderson, and programs for adult education were established. 

At the time this is being written, a cornmunity-wide forum 
on civrent world problems has been set up in Henderson, and 
those who attend may receive opdit for the course ip nur-l^ 
Murray State College. 

Previous to the November, election 2 considerable di^ 
eussion had been going on in the co gm uinl^ on a proposed 
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bond i$5ue of tkiee million dolkts for a new light plant. This 
was made necessary by the continued industrial expansion Of 
Henderson. Though three mQtkm dollars is ^ lot of money for 
a community the size of Heedetson, thf cjtiaens voted approval 
of the bond issae and-fiirthe; indnstiial expansion of Henderson 
was assured. 

Many other items of progress aiejn psospeet. They are, con* 
templating a coinniunity radio fbnim serita and a bx equalup- 
tion and reassessment study. They are planning to e^nd tbdr 
stndy groups to include one especially devoted to youth. The 
welfare study conunittee has decide to concentrate on the 
County Poor Farm, which is in sore need of lehabilibtion. They 
aM develoj^g a council on government to back the tax and re- 
assessment study. They have added to each study group a young 
person in bis early twenties hi order to interest youth of 
Henderson in the work of llieii cotpnHmhy. Henderson is 
indeed on the march. 

Tho Henderson idea Is begmmng (0 spred to other com- 
jnunities io Kentupky. Before too long it will spread to othff 
sbtes; for ideas, like radio waves, are uo respecters of boundaries. 

fn Henderson the grass roots came to life and be^n to sprout. 
And, as they sprouted, democmr^ a new-fonj)d strength. 
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THE fourth part of out plan to de\'dop a moral climate 
for progress in Kentucky was to ^ the people to realize that if 
they wanted progress they would have to pay for it; to mab 
them uoderstand that there were no short cuts to progress, that 
progress could not be bought at a bargain counter, and that if 
the people wanted it badly esumgh they would pay for it in 
thought, in work, and in moiu^. 

In jaiuiaiy, 1946, an unprece^nted event took place in Ken* 
tuclcy. A joint meeting of the Senate and the House of HeptC' 
sentatives of the Kentucl^ Legssbture, which was than in 
session, was called for Che sole purpose of hearing the story 
of the Committee for KentoH^. Ihe members of the Legisla' 
ture of Kentucky-where, acooi^ng to tradifion, “politics are 
die damndest"— had come tc^ether to hear the story of an 
ideal. It was history making. 

We had proved to the state that the Committee was com- 
pletely non-partisan and nm-political. We had no legi^tion 
io propose. We had no axe to ^d. There was nothing for 
which we wanted to lobby. We simply wanted to place before 
the Legislature the truth about Kenhicl^. 

5 ^ 
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The Lieut^ant Qcvanor of tiie state, as Presidoot of the 
Senate, presided )omtly with the Speaker of the House. All the 
members of both bodies were preset The galleries were packed. 

The meeting was begun by fhe President of the Committee 
\rith a presentation of the idea and ideal behind the Committee 
for Kentucky. He stressed the major purpose of the Commit' 
tee— to seek out the truth about ^tucky aad to make it known 
to the people. After this ptesent^um, each of the four experts 
who had that time finished tiieir reports gave the Legislature 
the highlights of his own findii^. These included the Reports 
on Agriculture, on Education, on Health, and on the State 
Constitution. In a tiiirty'Ounnte question period which fol- 
lowed, questions were directed to the President of the Com- 
mittee; ^ese were permitted only from members of the Legisla- 
ture. The interest was intense. 

During the question period one legislator aded, “Where ts 
the money coming from to do all the things that have to be 
done? The people beck home want us to reduce taxes, not to 
raise them." 

The answer was: ''We have a distorted idea about taxation 
in America. It reminds me of the association-of-tdeas test. Some- 
body says 'black,' and you say 'white.’ Whpn they say 'up,' you 
‘down.’ When ttiey say ‘tat’ you say ’cut.’ 1 know you 
gentlemen of the Legislature would like to do something of 
lasting value for your constitoeob. If you are instrumental in 
having a sew school, a new hospital, oi a new bridge built, it is 
something which will permanent^ improve the life of the people 
in your community. You can always point to it as a memeuto 
r)f your service in the Legislature. Yri you come here thinking 
that 4he great majority of the people are interested only iq 
cutting taxes. 1 believe that the people are ahead of you in 
theii tbinldug. 

“I predict diah when the people of our state know the true 
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conditions odsting witl^ our borders, they not only will de- 
mand that these conditions be corrected but will be wOling to 
pay for it. I predict that tee time coning when any one of 
you who runs for the Legislature on a platform of cutting taires 
just to be cutting taxes will be overwhelmingly defeated.” 

This struck such a responsh^ chord' in the hearts of the 
legislators that they brought the honse down in theii approval. 

The entire hour and a half of the proceedings of this session 
were transcribed by Station WHAS and rebr^dcast late that 
evening over the station's tacditics. Because WHAS is a 
watt station the broadcast was heard in many parts of the 
country, and we received many interesting reactions. Perhaps 
the most intaesting came from a Major in the Salvation Army 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania. He was driving his car along the 
open road near Scranton, a Uttile after imj P.M., E.S.T., when 
the broadcast b^n. AcddentaDy he tuned in to WHAS and 
soon became so engrossed in the broadcast that he pulled his 
car over to the side of the rood and sat there until a quarter 
to one in the morning, listeoiug to the full story. Subsequently, 
he not only wrote us what a impression it had made on 
him but actually made a trip to Louisville to study the work- 
ings of the Committee at first hand. 

• Many who are cynical about democracy find it hard to believe 
that so many members of the Le^skture, hard-boiled politidans 
as some of them undoubtedly are, could have been so moved 
by a spiritual idea, especialbr in an intensely political-minded 
state. And yet from Ibis joint session of the Legislature in 
January, 1946, there Sowed results which we could not possibly 
have hoped to achieve bad we Iteen the strongest pressure 
group in the state. From that mating there came an impressive 
series of legislative enactments aimed to improve the social and 
economic conditions of the state. These statutes made for more 
social progress than had been accomplished <n a long time. 
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It is again important to repeat that the Committee for 
Kentucky was by no means sole^ responsible for this legislation. 
War-time conditions and tise sjnnt of the times were responsi- 
ble for a good part of it. Many Kentuckians, however, including 
a number of the legislators diemselves, stated that the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky was a vital force in seeming this positive 
and needed legislation. 

The minimum legal school term was lengthened from seven 
to eight moQths. School-attendance laws were strengthened, 
and moK money wss appropriated for rural roads to help ease 
school transportation and attendance problems. The appropri- 
ation for the commoft-school food was increased by $j, 500, 000— 
the largest increase voted for public educabon at one session 
in the history of Kentucky. 

Three million dollan was voted to complete the construction 
of five new tuberculosis sanatoria. Appropriations were also 
increased for the maintainence and care of those already in 
existence. 

The Legislature passed an ad; to give all cities authority to 
issue revenue bonds to construct hospitals, which were badly ' 
needed in the small communities of Kentucky. 

The state appropriations for form-to-maiket roads were in- 
creased from two million to five rnOlfoD dollars. 

Appropriations were raised from $34,000 to $484,000 for the 
development of the state's padc ^gram. Approval was given 
to tbc aatioa of a stete coaanissioa to stady ways aad mesas 
of developing Kentucky’s valuable resources. 

Ad act was passed to permit dty recreation boards to issue 
revenue bonds for playgrounds and recieatior. centen. 

Tnese are but a few of the measures passed by bie Legislature 
to improve social and economic conditions in our state. 

At this session the total annual budget was incieased from 
$32/300,000 to $45,000,000, an increase of 40 per cent. This 
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could never have happened if the l^lators had not felt that 
tiie people were behind them. As a proof of the fact that the 
Committee had done much to ereate that public opinion, one 
of the state senators had this to say at the end of the session: 

The increase in over-all allotments to the state in general I at* 
tribute largely to the Committee for Kentucl^. 

I think most of the men in the Legitlahire were under die influ- 
ence of the Committee even though they may not have been 
conscious of the fact. 

The Committee broke party iiites and showed the men how to 
work for the good of KatncI^ rather than for their respective 
parties alone. 

The people were ready to pay for progress, and the legislators 
knew it. The following example will help make my point; 

For many yean Kentucky lud peimitl^ a tax of only cents 
pet $100 to be levied for rural school districts, as against $1.50 
pet $100 in the city districts. As a result, we placed a severe 
handicap on our rural children. If anything, it should actually 
have been the other way round, for city children have many 
more educational advantages than rural children, In addition, 
in die rural districb bus tian^iortaticm usually has to come 
out of the seventy-five cent levy, whereas in the city school 
districts this problem does not exist. 

For Eftan years the Kentud^ Education Association had 
been working in the Legislative to get this tax equalized in 
order to put rural children on an equal footing with city 
children. And yet this or^mizUior, considered by many to 
have an exceptionally powetfd voice in the affairs of the state, 
had been unable to accomplish this. Mow, within ten days after 
our appe^Dce before die Legislature, a bill to permit equaliza- 
tion of this tax was once more introduced. In the debate on the 
bill, more than thirty membas of the Legislature got up to 
read excerpts from the Committee for Kentucky's Report on 
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Education. When the hill was put to a vote, it was passed by 
an overvhdming majority Today, for the first tim^ rural chO' 
dren are on their way to having ac equal chance with city 
children toward getting an education. 

The passage of this law made us feel that a spiritual idea has 
inimitely more power than any lobby or any pressure group yet 
devised, no matter how strong it b or how worthy its objectives. 

Hie fact that the people wem wflling to pay for their progress 
had been given further vaHdify in Henderson, as noted in the 
previous chapter. For eirampl^ the Committee for the City and 
County of Henderson realize dia^ if the city was to have an 
orderly growth, it had to have a zoning law. A group of its 
membeis called upon the May^r with the request that such a 
law be passed. Tie Mayor intaiupted to say, “If this law is 
passed, it will add three cents pec hundred to your tax bill.” 

They said, "We shall be glad to pay it.” 

A week latei another group bom the Committee called on 
the Mayor to say that, if juvenile delinquency was b be curbed, 
Henderson had b have a child wdbre worker. Again, the Mayor 
interrupted b say, “If you want a cbQd welbre worker, it will 
add two cenh additional per hundred to your tax bill.” 

The Committee said, "We shall be glad to pay it.” 

Within a week’s time both ordinances were passed, imple- 
mented by an ordinance b incmase the tax rate by five cents 
b covet be two programs, Hie people knew the need. They 
were wiUing b pay be their progress. 

Another incident will further mphasize this point. In the 
Kovember, 19^, election an $8,ooo,m bond issue to improve 
school facilities was presented for approval b the voters of 
Louisville. In the past, practically every bond issue either in 
Louisville or in the state of Kentucty had had hard sledding. 
A few desirable ones were approved, often collusion on the 
part of bob political parties. It was therebie a considerable 
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suiprise to evEiyoM that this boqd issue passed entisely oo its 
own meats by a vote of about m to one. 

About a week after the ilectioo, tite superintendent of Louis* 
rilk’s schpols told me a keen obeeiver bad said ^t hs 
^ave a great p^it of the cieSit for the success of Qiis vote to 
the Comniittee for Kentnct^. ‘"W^at was paiticukriy reiliaik- 
able,” said he, ‘V/as the kct that die Committee took no sides 
in the matta, made no public statement on it, and in no way 
associated itself with die campaign. But,^ he added, ‘Hlie Com- 
mittee had created in the minds of the people qf Lootsvill^ 
such an awareness of the condition of their schools that the 
passage ctf the bond issue was a foregone eoaclusioii.'’ 

This was why -we had been so anxious to create a moral 
efimate. foe the greatest pK^ess yet fMd? by man m any field 
of endeavor has been a^irwed » the atmosphere of a great 
moral purpose. 
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‘lUE fifth and last part of the plan to develop a moral 
dimate for progress in Kentud^ was to try to make out people 
realize the consquesces of Mure. We felt that, if we coiild 
get them to undentaod dre chanctet of the challenge that was 
faeii^ our demgcijuy, th^ would stop taking oui way of life 
for^ted and eagerly rally to its defense. 

liiere were two toajor coo^eabons in our thinking in this 
matter, f kst, it was our f^ing Qiat America in the next ten 
yevs was gping to be in the keenest competition with Com- 
munist Russia, Socialist Btitaia, and with all the countries of 
Europe and Asia which were going steadily to the left. The 
first thing which these counties wese doing, or proposing to do, 
^ to improve the oonditions of their people, giving them 
SI better opportimity for education, for health, for wdlare, and 
for economic securify and opportonity. 

It was pi}r pipfpimd conviction tiiat, un^s we in America 
did as good a iob for oui peo|^ as the totalit^ian states were 
proposing for theirs in affording them a chance for a better life, 
our way of life would be in serious danger. Sooner or later some 
pofjtjFsl djctatoi would come a^ng with a program which could 
easily destroy oui democracy. 
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It has been said that the most -important problem of the 
twentieth century— more important even than the problem of 
the atomic bomb— is the reconcUtatioo between pobdcal liberty 
and economic seciuity. The to^itaiians were telling their 
people that they could achieve economic security only^at die 
expense of poL'tical liberty. We deeply believed that we could 
retain our political bbcrty and achieve a great measure of eco- 
nomic security. If we failed to achieve it entirely, that seemed 
to us a small price to pay for retaining our political liberty. 

We were convinced that we could win this battle only if our 
people understood that the American way of life must include 
the fuUest opportunity for oucselvea and for our children for 
better education, for better health, and for economic justice. 
The only way we could achieve these aims was by working 
togethfr, determined to achkve them. What the people of 
Kentucky— what die people of America— want, they wDl get 

Another idea motivated our thinking: During the past two 
thousand yean of our Qiristian dvihaation an intense straggle 
has been going on between two powerful ideas— the idea of 
pulling together and the idea of pulHng apart. This struggle is 
being carried on in every local community, in every state 
throughout the nation, and m every nerion throughout the 
world. On the world level, the idea of pulling apart is symbol- 
ized by the atomic bomt^ the idea of pulb'ng together, by the 
United Nations. 

To me, the profoundest bagedy of our Christian civilization 
is that thmughont these two diousand years we have devoted 
the greater part of our effort, oor thought, and oui care to the 
idea of pulUng apart. We have made of it an art and a science. 
We have become ezpert at iL We have become professional 
at it. Tragically, oui approach to the idea of pulling together 
throughout this time has been weak, bunglia^ inept, and 
amateurish. 
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All of » agree tliat self-preservation is the strongest Instinct 
in man. It must be obvious that the idea of pulljog apart is 
detrimental to self-preservatiMi, whereas the idea of pulling to 
gethci is conducive to it 

Isn’t this, then, the most important question that we should 
ask of OUT ChrisCun civiloatioD: is it that in these two 

thousand years we have been so inab'onal as to devote most of 
our time, thought ^ ^ pulling apart, when 

that could so easily destroy ns? Why have we done so little 
with the idea of pulling together, which alone can save our 
civiliation? 

I do not profess to know the answer, but I do have my 
answer. It is that in all these years, because of fear and a sense 
of insecurity, we have enthroned mistrust, misunderstanding 
and hate in our minds and m oor hearts. Had we instead en- 
throned human sympathy, mutual uodetstanding, and trust in 
OUT rniads and hearb, the htstoiy of out Christian civilization 
would have been profoundly diffmsnt. 

For the first 1,945^ years we were able to survive the strug- 
gle between these two ideas. We conld pull apart the world 
over and then, when exhausted, pull togetoer again. Somehow, 
we dways had another chance. But <ni the morning of August 6^ 
1945, with the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, a 
new world began. Never again ^laS we have another chance to 
pull together, once we have pulled apart. If ever agait) we pull 
apart in this world, it will be the end ot out dviliation. This 
is the most important fact d these 1,945^ }tars. 

What can be done to insure our chances of survival in this 
atomic age? If my thesis h const, wc mast reverse the irra- 
tional process of the past two thousand years. We must have 
the will to replace fear with courage in our dealings with 
our fellow men. If we do that, there will naturally develop 
mutual trust, understanding and apathy. We shall have made 
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supiemev asu! for atl tun^ the mpjt poi^tiful id^a io the 
world-theidea of pulling tc^e&p. 

The job cannot be started c^} tbe inteniational or even oo 
UnB national level. It mmt start w the local community. Thgt 
is where the Brotherhood of Man begins. 

This wis the philosoptiy tebaul die Committee for Handa* 
epi] and the Committee for f^ucky. It was om feeling, as we 
started this great ^cperiment^ Aat if the people of Henderson 
could learn to work together in mutual confidence and trust 
the idea would spread to CanoOtop, to Muimy, to Springfield— 
in hact, to every Kentuci^ cpmmimity. It would hearten people 
In other states. It might welt spread from America to other 
natjogs. The people of the wirid must learn tp pull together 
or perish, 

'Rhs was the message whidi we brought to the people of 
Keotucky. We went everywhere is the state urging the people 
to puO tog^r, to organize tlimselves in their local coni' 
munities for citizea acdoi), and, above all, to tiodetstand the 
consequences of their failure to democracy work. Ilie 
message began to sink to. 

Here, then, was out five-point plan: 

^i) Togetthebets; 

(a) To spread them througliout ICenfucky; 

(3) To get the people to rnganize themselves in thdr local 
poomnnities; 

(4) To get the people to be willing to pay for their progress; 
and 

(3) To make the people understand thp conse^enoes of 
hdlure. 

This was the essence of the pkn to coate a moral climate for 
progress in Kentucky. That dimate now appears to be 
wdl established. 
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And yet, ior a]] the ahfxys, it shcnild be cleaily understood 
that the Ounmittee for l^entucky was by no means solely re- 
sponsible for all the progress that was made duiing this period, 
01 even for a major portion of it War-time conditions, the 
spirit of the times, and, above all, the work of a nurnb^' of 
piogiessive groups which be^ didi labors both before and 
after the Committee pame into beb^ contiibsted mightily. 
But every thinking Kentucloan P’S! affirm that the Committee 
for Kentucky played a coosideiable part. 

Ib a greut social epturge it is impossible to evaluate the con- 
tribotion of any partieu'^ groi4>^ We of the Committee did 
not care who got the credit for the progress made. What ws 
yvere intetested in was the progims ksdf. 
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ONE thing ntore was necessaiy to achieve the moral 
climate for progress-a determination to go forward regardless 
of obstacles. For a potentially good plan without tire spiiitnal 
^toe to drive it is iils a bear^'hd motor of sbmy copper and 
bright blue steel without the dectiic cunent to set it in motion. 
We had to face the fact that there would be plenty of brickbats 
coming our way and that we had to be prepared for them. 
Personally, I was prepared. In toe department-store bminesa 
we budget a certain percentage for mark-downs. I budgeted a 
certain percentage for brickbats. It is good to be able to report 
toat I am still within that ludget. 

One of the best things ever written on this subject was a 
piece called "The Refoimer,” by Richard S. Childs* chaiimai) 
of the National Municipal League. It h well worth reproducing 
herein full; 

TheRefrmner 

A reformer is one who sets forth chenfully toward sure defeat 
His serene persistence against stone walls invite derision from those 
who have never been touched by bis religion and do not know what 
68 
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iaa it is. He never seems victorious, tor if he were visibly wiiiniog 
he would forthwith cease to be dubbed "reformer.'' 

It is bis peculiar Unction to embrace the hopeless cause when 
it can win no other friends and when its obvious futility repels that 
thick-ncchcd, practical, timorous Qrpe of citizen to whom the out- 
ward appearance of success is so dw. 

Yet, in tiiqe, the reformer's litde movement becomes respectable 
and his little minority proves that it tan grow, and presently the 
statesman joins in and takes all Ae credit cheerfully handed to him 
by the reformer as bribe for Iris support. And then conus the polrti- 
dan, nishiug grandly to the sucoor of the victor. And all the ciowdi 

Hie original refotma is lost in die shuffle then, but be doesn't 
care. For, as the great bandwagon which he started goes thundering 
past with trumpets, the crmvd m H>e intcoucation of triumph leans 
over to jeer at him — a forlorn and kady crank, confidently mustet- 
iog a pitiful little odd-lot of ioDowers alrag the roadside and setting 
than marching, while over tibcir heads he lifts the curious banner 
of a new crusadel 

We had to get ready, almost immediately, for active oppau- 
tion. For fifty years Kentue)^ had been a sleeping giant. So 
long as the giant continued to sleep, he did pot bother people 
much. But when we began to wake the giant by going throu^- 
out the state crying "Wake U|v Kentudl^'!’’ the giant began to 
stir— then to inarch. A marching giant wiU tread on people's 
toes. This giant was no exception. 

The reaction a^inst the work of the Committee assumed 
many forms. At first, according to custom in Xentucky, political 
motives were attributed to evesything we did. But the opposi- 
tion b^n to develop a sense of fnistiation when it found that 
people of all shades of politica] opinion were actively supporting 
the Committee. That ^tratioa deepened when it became clai 
that we would make no political demands of any kind, even 
though after a time we had the power to do so. 

Some people went around string that we were out for per- 
sonal That notion, too, was soon dispelled when it became 
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Bppaient that the Committee, though a lusty, growing 
had little money. 

Some well-meaning people woe shocked, as was the lady 
R^o, at a public meeting, said to me; “When I have occasion 
to scold my children I alw^ take them inside my house. I 
never scold them in public. Why do you so speak out in public 
against the shortcomings of Kmtuclr^r To which I replied, 
“I, too, have chUdten, and when I want to scold them I lake 
them inside my house, out of hearing of the passa-by. However, 
in this case, out house is the stole of Kenhicl^. Its windows 
are broken and its roof is leakii^. Everything we say made can 
be heard outside. If we fix the house, we won’t have to worry 
about where we do the scolding.” 

On the whole ve fdt that Qie qrposition was good for us. 
For, in a democracy, those who smDuld go forward should con- 
stantly be subjected to criticism of their direction in order for 
them to keep on the course. 

Some of the opposition ame from welkneaning people who 
lived in a sheltered world— who were escapists and could not 
bear to hear unpalatable truths. I remember an amusing ioci* 
dent in point. A few montos after an article appeared in 
CcUici’s, telling the Kentucl^ story in all its unpleasantness, I 
was invited to address the annual conference of the Kenmcl^ 
Federation of Women's Clubs. The president of the Federation 
was a director of the Committee and an ardent supporter, of it. 
Unfortunately, she fell ill and appointed a substitute to preside. 
The introduction this lady ^ve me is one that 1 shall never 
forget. This was it, iu toto; “Ladies: The noct speaker will have 
much to do to restore himsdf m my estimation— Mr. Schacterl” 

Some people, especially those who had left the state for better 
opportunity elsewhere, were ai^ with us because wc bad 
deprived them of the pleasure of bragging about the glamorous 
Kentudiy from ahich they bad come— the Kentucky of blue- 
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grass, of mint juleps, of fast horses, and of beautiful wouien. 

J recall talking with a prominent attorney in Washington. 
He had been the beneficiary of a Kentucky elemeataiy, high* 
school, and college education. The state had spent a consi^- 
able sum of money to prepare him for his life’s work. After be 
had been admitted to the Bar, be moved to Washington and- 
began a successful career as a lawyer. 

He was furious with us for Biat (Jd biomidic reason that we 
were “washing our dirty linen in public.” He was proud of 
Kentucky— from a disboce— and he took me severely to task 
for tbe tack which the Committee bad taken. I said to him, 
“You are one out of four Kentudeians who has reaped the bene* 
fits of a Kentucky education and who has then left the state 
to seek opportunity elsewhere, u certainly your privilege 
and your right. It is a fine thing that you are doing so wdl here 
in Washington. 

“But what have you done to help your state since you left it? 
What have you done for KeatiKly to i^y her for tbe educa- 
tion she gave you? There is now in Koituc^ a group of people 
who have banded together to try to do something to improve 
conditions for those Kenhuddaus who have remained. And 
you are augiy with them because they are depriving you of the 
opportunity to brag about the state you came from. When you 
can demonstrate that you have made some repayment in service 
to your state for wbat it has done for you, you can then come 
into court with clean hands. For tbe time being, the fact that 
you have to give up, temporarily, die opportunity to brag about 
glamorous Kentucky is a small piks for you to pay for die 
progress which we are trying to adiieve.” He remained silent. 

Some opposition came hom individuals who, though they 
had no specific economic interest in the status quo, were so 
satisfied with it as a habit of life diat they were constitutionally 
opposed to change. These pec^e had hardening of the social 
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arteries to such an extent that there was noQiing that anyone 
could do to budge them from dieir position. There was not 
much use in trying. 

But the most powerful opposition came from the well-tcndo, 
particularly from the banking and manufacturing groups as 
.previously noted. We had made every effort to work with them, 
to no avail. Some of them looked on u$ with suspicion as left- 
wingers because of the labor organizations and the Negro groups 
which were participating in oui work. How they c^d have 
expected a progressive movemeDt in a state with a total popu- 
lation of about three miBion people to get anywhere without 
the support of its 200,000 members (d organized labor and of 
its 21^,000 Negro cituens u difficult to understand. 

Others looked upon us as a bunch of "do-gooders, ” and we 
woe thus pilloiied public^ by a few hardened reacticinaries. 
Imagine anyone trying to make "doii^ good" somethmg to be 
ashamed oil 

There were three seeming^ valid reasons for the oppoation 
of the hankers and the marmbdutets. First, these men were 
beneficiaries of the status goo and imderstandably did not want 
any change. Second, they thought that progress in Kentucl^ 
would mean more taxes; since tiiey had the money, tiiey felt 
that they would be called upon to pay the greater part of the 
bill. Third, they really believed tiiat we were pving Kentucky 
a bad name by publidring the truth and that this would prevent 
industry from coming into tiie sbte. 

We tried our utmost to answer these objections, wherever 
possible, by an appeal to reason. On the first issue, we tried to 
convince the opposition that Qie be^ way of maintaining the 
status guo was to make cmistanl compromise with progress and 
even to be willing to make a substantial investment in it We 
tried to make them see that the ^eatest danger to the status guo 
was the status quo itself. 
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Several years ago Walter TJi^inann made this point strihin^y 
clear in a penetrating article. He said that the American bus!- 
nessman holds his and the world's &te in his hairds because 
of all the world’s great powers, the United States alone has no 
governing class which has a social poation and a political power 
superior to that of the business community. 

Mr, Lippmann quoted the eminait French statesman, de 
Tocqueville, who some ei^i^ yean before had concluded that 
the British aristocracy survived because its members had ac- 
c^ted heavy burdens in order that they might be allowed to 
continue to govern, whereas the members of the Freoch aris- 
todacy bad lost their heads because they preferred to ding to 
their privileges and inunuaities. 

United States business would peridi or survive, according to 
Mr. Lippmann, depending on bow it chose between the same 
essential alternatives today. But, be contirtued, the great danger 
was that United States businessmen would unwittingly suffer 
the fate of the nobility of France-unless they stopped brooding 
over their grievances, and tiietr troubles, and thedr lost pre- 
rogatives, and their diminisbing immunities, and concentrated 
upon the cammanding position tbqr really held in world affairs. 

It is my deep conviction that if oui American businessmen 
fully realized the validity of Mr. Lippmann's argument there 
would develop in this country a ^up of business statesmen 
who would be the envy of the world. 1 once defined a business 
statesman as a man who bad the courage and the vision to take 
an immediate temporary loss for die sake of a future permanent 
gain. 1 am' confident that oui businessmen, if they hut under- 
stood the issue, would be wfUmg to make a heavy investment 
in progress, even though it meant some temporary losses. They 
would find, as the pemianent gain, diat their position in our 
national life had been made secure for a long time to come. 
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Unfortunately there are not yet many boaness statesmen fn our 
American commuitities, but are beginning to appear. 

On the second issue— that of paying more taxes— we tried 
to reason with the opposition, and particularly with those in 
and around Louisville on terms of enlightened self-interest. 
The people of Louisville and Jefferson County pay about 33 per 
cent of the state's taxes. Th^ get bach about 11 per ceot of 
the total tax money from the slate. In other words, the people 
of Louisville subsidize the rest of the state to the extent of 
about 12 per ceot. This, in terms of a $43,000,000 annual 
budget, amounts to some $io,o(xvx)0 a year. 

So long as conditioos in Kentucky remain as th^ are, that 
$10,000,000 subsidy, a good portion of which out business com- 
munity in Louisville has to pay, will continue to grow. Would 
it not be far better if the people out ui tbc state could be made 
mote self-iebaot and sdf-supporting and so diminish the drain 
on the Louisville taxpayer^ Would it not be far more intelligent 
for Louisville businessmen to enoourage and support every ^ort 
toward building up that sdf-reliaDC^ Were they to do $0, tiiey 
would receive a desirable extra dividend in the form of a better 
understanding between Louisvflle and the rest of the state. 

It has been the American jattem diat predominantly rural 
states usually have one great metropolitan center. Nearly always, 
where this is so, there is misunderstanding and distrust between 
the big city and the rest of the state. Kentucky is no exception. 
Unto recent years, regrettably, little has been done by either 
side to try to reach a better nndet^ding. Since the rural sec- 
tions usudly have control of the I^Iatures, the metcopolilan 
center is often discriminated against m many ways; legislative 
and otherwise. If the bnanessmen of the metropolitan areas 
were to realize how much it war to Uidr interest to give a 
helping hand to the rural communities, they would go ^ out 
, to join every progressive movement in this direction. 
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With respect to the third complaint made by the opposition, 
that we were giving Kentu^ a bad name by publicizing the 
.facts, it was our coavictiori diat it was far more sensible to tell 
the truth about Kentucliy and let the outside world know that 
we were endeavoring to correct our faults than to try to hide 
the truth. We felt it would be a great mistake b cover up and 
to invite new industry to come into the state only to find itself 
handicapped by working people who were poorly educated, had 
little training, and woe backward in other respects. Our con- 
servative opposition strong dis^eed with us and made that 
a major issue. 

If they frankly &ce the &ct^ &e manubctnieis and the 
bankas will realize that th^ have far more to gain by joining 
forces with the farmas, the workers, the teachers, and the 
otheis who compose the Committee than by opposing them. 
If we all work together, there is no limit to what we can a^ 
complish for our state. It 1$ this thought which keeps us con- 
stantly and earnestly seeking an ara of agreement with them. 
1 hope that in time we find it. Fm* there must be one thing 
on which the most conservative Kentuckian can agree with the 
most liberal— namely, that Kentucky can, should, and must be 
made a progressive state. 

At times the obstacles to waking iip die people of die state 
seemed backbreaking. Yet, even thoi^ the going was tough, 
we did, on occasion, get some fim out of it— as in the case of 
die celebrated Kentucky-Tennessee bluegiass feud. 

A newspaper reporter tele]^ioced me one day to say that an 
Associated Press dispatch had just been received to the effect 
that the Commissioner of Agdcolture of the State of Tennessee 
had stated that Tennessee had four times as much bluegrass as 
Kentucky. This statemoit was published in a booklet called 
The Horse and Its Heritage. Tennessee had become well known 
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(or its famous “walking boise"^ specially gaited animal which 
had come into great favor in tlat part of the country. It was in 
the course of the story about the walking horse that the blue- 
grass figures were compared. 

The reporter wanted to know what we were going to do 
about it. I asked why he had contacted me in the matter. He 
said, “Aren't you the president of the Conunittee for Ken- 
tucky?” I said, “Yes, but our job is to find out what is wrong 
with Kentndy and try to conect it, not to uphold the fair name 
of Kentucky's bluegrass.” He said, “Well, w^ve got to tell them 
something— we can't let them gA away with it.” 

I thought for a moment and sai 4 “Suppose you tell them 
that we can't question &etr statistics, because I don’t believe 
they would have published themr unless they were true, How- 
ever, I don’t think that it is a matter of quantity. I think it is 
a matter of quality. There is tocnething in the bluegrass of 
Kentucky which makes horso want to run. The bluegrass in 
Tennessee makes horses nant only to walk.” That duty went 
back to Tennessee over the Assoctated Press wires. 

For the next several weeks ov» these wires there developed 
a “feud” between Kentucky and Tennessee which afforded both 
states considerable amusement One person, presumably as the 
result of an unhappy experience at the race track, vowed that 
some Tennessee horses could walk hste than some Kentucky 
horses could run. And so the couboveisy ragedl 

When it was over, the CaminuBioner of Agriculture of Ten- 
nessee wrote me that he hoped that we bad enjoyed die “feud” 
as much as they had— that tb^ had printed 5,000 copies of die 
booklet and as a result of the “(cod'’ the demand from all over 
the country was so great that tb^ now had to print 10,000 more. 
Thus the Committee for Kentudq' had made a real contribu- 
tion— to Tennesseel 
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In March, 1946, an article called “Weep No More, Ken- 
tucky” appeared in CoIL'er’s. It told the story of the Commit- 
tee’s work up to that time and mduded some of the unpleasant 
facts about Kentucky. The artide aroused a veritable storm of 
protest all over the state, We were deluged with letters from 
many places in Kentucky auo from many otba states. 

Although we had anticipated the storm, we were not pre- 
pared for the pleasurable surprise that the letters evetaged about 
five to one in approval of the Committee’s work and of the 
line on which it was proceeding. This proved to us beyond a 
doubt that the people of Kbitud^ could “take it” and were 
willing to face the facts, however unpleasant they might be. 

Perhaps the greatest storm of protest came ^om the people 
of a smaU Kentucky communify which had been commented 
on unfavorably in the aitide. Twh^ citizen groups from this 
community called on the officers and directs of the Com- 
mittee to protest the article^ aUhough the Committee could 
not possibly have been held responsible for its contents. Finally, 
several people who were mentumed in the article commenced 
a lawsuit for libel against Collier's for printiDg the article and 
against the president of the Committee for distributing reprints. 

During a hectic meeting between the Directors of the Com- 
mittee and the representatives from the community in question, 
one of the Committee’s directors said, “We of the Committee 
are indeed sorry diat the people your community have been 
so upset by this article. Yet it is opinion that in the enc^ 
despite this seemingly unfavorable publicity, your community 
will profit from it.” 

Sure enough, several months kter, it was reported in a bulle- 
tin from the Governor's Post-War Advisory Planning Commi^ 
don that some of the important groups in that oommunity, 
under the leadership of the Uons Chd^ had banded together 
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to ipipnve the ccvidftions there. It seems unlikely that this 
would h^ve happened but for tiie ajticle. 

Thpu^ pndjfially all of tlv Katuciy press heartily approved 
of the jeb we were doing, a small miDOiify extremdy bitter 
about theCopimittee, and paiticul^ly about me. 

In John Gunther’s hook, 1 qsm& USA., the first two pages of 
fhe chapter on Kentucky lefei to the Committee pud some 
of the facts that it had /ound. One Kentu(% editor was so 
inceosed osrer this that he wrote: 

Jt is pretty obvious that Gunther got his information for Chapter 
39 of hside USA. horn a mer^nt in Louisville who has been 
ddng a lot of talking about wbat’s wmng with Kentucky and making 
a lot of people mad by doing it bdeed, Chapter 39 reads hke a page 
oot of a campaign book gotten up by the oroneouly uonM 
'‘Committee for Kentucky." 

The author of Inside USX made H plain that he cither person- 
ally conferred with Harry W. Schactcr,«f Louisville, ot jeedv^ ia 
some otlia way fFOiQ the LotisviHe mctchant metarial for his 
diatribe labeled “Ronauce and Reality in Kentucky." . 

If Guptho, with nuhee af^tbaught, set out to sboder Kcd- 
tncky, he certainly, could not have found a more willing collaborator 
In his effort than Hany W. Srbacter. Nobody else cpuld have 
answered the question, '‘\Vbo runs I^Dtucky?" quite so well is 
Spbacter probably did for Guniber when he said, "It doesn't run — 
it limps." Nor could anyeme dse have said, with a greater dbpl^ 
of ego, that Kentucky's chief distinction is "BTaggadocio.” 

These ace typical Scbactei phr^. He has user) them over and 
ova foe several years when speaking about Kentucl^ and Ken- 
tuckiaos. We’ve heard him utter them too many times not to be 
able to trace them back to him. Tb^ bear the factor label cren 
when found in disguise as they am in Chapter 39 of Inside fI.S.A. 

As much as I disliked Chapter 39 cll Gunther's book, I urge that 
every Kentuckiau buy, bonow or steal a copy of Inside US.A. and 
read it. If k doesn't make 9 out of 10 I^uckiaQs who read it 
fighting mad I will be badly forded. U it doesn’t make them want to 
choke to death the pemiciaDs effort of the LouisviOe jlepaitment 
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store manager to make hims^f tbe '‘saviour" of Keotucly, I'll eat 
every page of the diapter. 

There was not much use to tell this editor that his ^ts were 
wrong, that the phrases whidi he attributed to me and had 
“heard me utter too many times" had never been made by mcp 
and that I bad met Gunther hut once at a luncheon with a 
dozen other people. It pfoba% would not hav( made any 
difference to him, for it is weB known that a man will do any^ 
tSiiig in the world to preserve his prejudices. 

Another attack which was partkulaily vicious was made by 
editor of another country newspaper, during the campaign 
for a uew state constitution in the of 1947. This editor wrote 

a front-page editorial leadirtg in part; 

Assumption has long prevailed ffiat "murder will out ” and may 
we add that tire same is ^e of any attempt to murder the rights oi 
people even (hough they be as iocompetait as a seU-constituted 
“ComiDittee ^i Kentocky,'* wenid have one believe. 

This reference is made here since it boarne known that one Hatty 
fichasta (the name is an elongation of tbe odious name "6chaot," 
who was head leader of Getman abodtict) gave out an interview to 
the New Yafk Timet, issue of October )i, in which he indicated 
that if a new Constitution ts adopted the £nt objective of die 
"Coinioittce" would be to load l^taicky taxpayers wifh a bonded 
indebtedness of from 350 million to ^ million doHais. That 
lease” wv not given to Kentudiy newspapers for fear seme not so 
ignorant Kentuckians might read it Nik until last Sunday did the 
^urieT'/oumal publish a diluted version of that interview. 

So imich for the principal objective of tbe CpnvsBtionists as it 
affects the State at large. 

The . . . News would request the earnest attention of the people 
of this county to the fact that ado^n «f a new Constitution as 
proposed by the "Committee" would mean the MERGER OF 
COUNTIES. The Courier'/ouniab luig-tailcd ksdei of the Conven- 
tiooists, has already advocated fh^ Ibe total number of Kentucky 
pounties be reduced to THIRTY) 

That would mean the ABOLISHMENT of . . . County. It would 
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fliean the end of ... as a County aat Ttobably the old couithouse 
would be uted as tianacks for fhe mniems of the Herr Scliacterites. 

Again, there ym no} much point in attenqiing toonswer the 
attack, for it would havf made no difference to that editor’s 
prejudiced mind. But the fact was that the suggestion contained 
in diis Mew York Times interview, which according Jio the 
editor quoted above was not given to Kentucky nevwpapcrs “for 
fear that some not so ignorant Kenhickiaas might read had 
fint been presented before tfie joiat session of the entire Ken* 
tuckjr Legislature a year ^ a half before ani had been ex- 
tensively Rported in the press Qnm^out ffte state. 

People who believe in dmng something for progress often 
fij)d the going hard. But thae are jnany compensatioDS. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, ‘^e deepest satisfactions 
that can come to a man are not the aeclaim of his contcQipo- 
racies, Important though {hat may be, but the knowledge that, 
perhaps loo years /rotn today, people who never even beard of 
him will be marching to the measured taxad of his thought " 

We of the Committee for Kentucl^ would be content wiQi 
that. 
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IT 13 wdll Icnown {hat tlicK? people who aie against an 
idea aie jppqh nore vocal aqd vocjfeioiV than those who are 
for it. Ib the case of the Committee fot ICeotucky, those who 
were opposed to the idea were paiticularly vocal. The attach 
wete ettremely bitter and tended to give a wrong impiey* 
sion of ihe strength of the oppoation. Fortunately thpse who 
were for the idea made thepiselves 
^ve us heart to go on. This htvorable opinioi came not only 
from v^in hut horn without the state. 

The pKseot chapter is, in a measure, a tcsdmoiiial to the 
work of the Committee. Though unda ordinary ciicunstaices 
itwodd seem to be in had taste to include testimonials, I am 
doing so only because jt will tQ)d to show the validity of our 
work and because it should hearten others who rmdei^ke sim- 
ilar tasks. 

For example, we had taken the position that our telling the 
truth about Kentucky would not have an unfavorable reactioii 
on bosinoas outside of Kentucky. ^ striking 

proof teiK]j£ig to support that contention^ A J/niisvillc dealer 
vho handles specialties in huSding supplies was constandy 
being taken to Jask by various manufecturm— whose lines he 
61 
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handles exclugyeiy in iCeoteci^— because he ^id not produce 
enough sales. He finally hit upon the idea o! sending to these 
manufacturers the reports of the Conunittee for Kentuc^. His 
purpose was to show them that advene conditions in the state 
prevented him from producing the volume of sdes they had 
expected. 

The reaction he got was moot interesting and, from oiu point 
of view, encouraging. One lettei in particnhr seemed to sum up 
this reaction. It was from the vice-president in charge of sales 
of a metal manufacturer in Wuconsln. It follows in part: 

I have in the past received many weD-prepared brochures from 
Chambers of Conuneice and state associations outKning in fabulous 
figures am} glowing phrases tfie accomplishments of their cities or 
states, hut (his is the first time to my memory that I have ever re- 
odved materid such as this, ootlioing in all of its terrible detail 
everything that is wroug with Ibe state. 

After the first thoclc, I realized that this is a good, healthy way for 
the State of Kentucky to approadi its^problm, that is, to get ^ 
bad facts ri^t out on the t^le and look at them. This should bring 
resulb and I certainly hope $a 

This, we think, will be the leactkm of most of the intelligent 
businessmen who want to come into Kentudey. This is tbe re- 
action whid^ may ulfimatdy prove to be tbe economic salvation 
of our state. 

Our appearance before the joint's^sion of the Legislature in 
January, 1946, had had a good effect on many of its members. 
Henry Airowwood, State Representative Painbvil]^ stated 
•pblidy that this was his Uiinl session in the Assembly aod that 
it was tbe most important session he had yet'sat through. The 
then Lieutenant Governor l^nnetb Tug^e, of BarbourviUe, 
said: 

This report presents Kentudy’s problems in such a manner that 
those who are trying to advance Kentucky will respond to the leader- 
ship the Committee gives. 
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The work of ihe CoaiioiHee by (iifs time made a deep 
inpression on a numlier of dutinguisbed Kentuckians outside 
ihe legislature. For example fese Stuart, Kentucky’s foremost 
govelist-autbor of Taps for Patak Tussie and other important 
work^wrote: 

Tbe work of ttie Committee kt I^tocky is one of the most 
pioinising, if not the most piomtsii^ thing that has happened in 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Philip E. Blackerby, tiie Oren State Health Commis- 
sioner, said: 

Tbe Committee for Kentudqr is a splendid example of democracy 
in action, as it encourages the people to diagnose and to treat in- 
telligentiy the state's social and economic illnesses. 

Dr. W. P. King, then Executive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association, said: 

Tbe Committee for Kentu^ has undertaken its task with 
prophetic vistou. If tbe leaden aid tiie kd in Kentucky win follow 
the teal which has been biased for them, the eob'ro state may arise 
Phoenix-like from ib apatl^ and assuoie a cemmaodiDg place amcoig 
tbe states. 

At a public meeting in Washington, John Sheiman Cooper, 
the thpn junior United States Senator from Kentucky, said: 

All of US can have confidence in toe men who are getting toe 
facb. Public inertia is the greatest ob^cle to progress. The Commit- 
tee for Kentucky has made uotabk progress in overcomiag that 
indifkieace. 

SpnstOT Alben'W. Barldey, later Vjc^F^elsideDt of the United 
States, saw the Committee fw Kentuci^ in a larger light. 
He said: 

As people kam to work togeti^ in ccanmuiiities and states they 
pavetoe way toward the eventual elonitiation of war from the world.' 
It is not enough to boast about Kentucky unless its citizens attack 
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^ proUotK sf jliteiac]', onhealfhftri conditions, and o^iicr condi- 
tions that hold the state bach fmn its netful plgce ki tiie nation, 
ihe Committee for Kentucky is to be congratulated for the splendid 
wwk it is doing in Kentupky. 

A great social movement often rests oq a few gianite pIllaK, 
without which the movement mi^t be eeverdy handicapped. 
One suqh tower of strength was ^ny Bingham, president and 
editor of the Cotirier-/ountat. Hie moral support which Jie gave 
the work of the Committee was literally its Rock of Gibraltar. 
In addition, be backed that up with the support of his great 
newspapers and his radio statkm, as well as with important 
sums of money. No one will ever fully know the debt which the 
Committee owes to this great citizen of Kentud^. 

The recogntfon received by the Committee from outside of 
thp state was every bit as impressive as that from within. David 
E. Lilienthal, then Chainnan of Hie Tennessee Valley Authority 
and later Chaiipua of Hie Atonic Energy Convulsion, after 
be had read one of out “Reports of Progress" wrote: 

The “rep9rt of pregress" the Cqminittee for Kentucky is wdl 
MHVd. It really it a stoiy to lift one's hea/t and bobter confidence- 
in the midst o^aews fron otlier placG that does Driftier. Yon and 
your fellow woiken an. doing a tusturic job. You are building Hie 
foundation of a better community — that's really progress, 

Marqnis Childs, the famed columnist, made a special tiipHi 
Kentn^ to study the work of Hie Committee at first hand and 
wrote twe articles on it for his syndicated column. 

There have been feature articles about the Committee by Hie. 
Associated Press, by the United Press, in the ChrisHan Science 
Monitor, in Kiplfngpr’s wa^ne, in the New York Times, in 
Ooib'er’s, in The Naticm, in the Magazine Z)%est, and in a 
number of other pubficatioos. 

The Los Angdes Dai^ New^ one of California’s distin- 
guished newspapers, said, in parti iu an editorial: 
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The Qommktee fsr 1 [enhicky, Tepresesting ^ great prganiza* 
tions and institations of the static not only did something but thc^ 
are continuing to do sometiiin^ & wasn’t something political for it 
was a nonpartisan psoject. It wasn’t something religious for fhe 
plergymen and lay laders were takmg care of that. It was something 
that can best be described as soekKCOBomic— a sort of lechprgmg 
pf the batteries of the state's tincjnoiale. . . . 

it occurs to us that we in California could start with as examina- 
tion of what the “Committee for K^tucky” has done and sec if 
some of its ideas would be of hdp in California. From that wc may 
weH proceed to participation n the work of the "Commfttec for 
America." Sometima we aQdesjeir ef committees. We seem to do 
everytVng by committee. But until we End a better way we wll 
lave to continue to use the committee. If we abandon the commit- 
tee idea W4 incur the risk of having thijtgs done by one mao who 
would too often be coacemed witii iocreadng his own power rather 
than advancing the general wc1hm. 

Califoinia and America may both be in need of a committee ri^t 
flOjV. 

So guat was the interest in other states that witbio a period 
of less than a Avar’s time 1 was adeed to tell the Committee for 
Kentucky story before important groups m suds widely sepa- 
rated communities as Atlanb, West Foist, Manliue, Na^vill^ 
New York, Schenectady, Newark, and Washington. 

The National planning Assodatiwi sent an evahiating com- 
mittee to Kentucky to study the work of the Committee at first 
hand. The following is the last pas^ph in their report: 

Your cemnuttee closes its lepmt with a deep and dnceie ao- 
knowledgmeRt of the stimidation and inspiration it received from 
the evangelistic and dynamic ftivor evidenced in all relationships. 
OSceia, staff monbeis, and Committee mernben believe beyr^ 
any doubt in the civic woitb of whet they ate doing. Youi oommittee 
in three days found themseWei .freeing that Kentucky was on the 
march, and the Conmuttee for Kentudey was in tbe kaii 

An amusing comment on 6ie work of the Committee ap- 
peared in the ]une 20, 194;, issue of Variety, one of the most 
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important publications' in the enterbimnent £eld. This coB' 
cemcd ihc WJIAS radio progsia, “Wake Up, Kentucky." That 
papet uses a vivid language of its own. Here is the firat paia* 
graph: 

Here's a potent staozc n^idi paOs no punches, and has an adult 
approach which indicates that WHAS program policy makers be- 
lieU ^t ridio has grown and-can t^ the steer ^ the boms, 
rope and tia.bin, aod bring the aitto under contid, evea though 
the method nay^seem harsK. 

One day we received a copy of a broadcast given over the 
New York Times radio statioo WQXR by Algernon D. Black, 
leader of the New York Sodefy for Ethical Culture. The 
broadcast was entitled, “What is l/^ty?" At one point of 
the broadcast Mr. Black said: “If we ate loyal we should not 
be afraid to uncova facts cooceming the life of oui people." 
He then proceeded to glVe a Insef outline of the work of the 
Committee for Kentucky and a recognition of its loyalty to the 
peqile of Kentucky by giving them the facts. 

One thing that pleased us as much as any other was the 
October, 1947, issue of the bulled of the Extension Division 
of the Univenity of .Viiginia, called “New Dominion Series." 
This bulletin was entitled Facts to Folks to Action and $1^ 
titled Committee for Kentucky Plans and Worb for a Better 
State. The entire pamphlet was devoted to the work of the 
Committee for Kentucky. For a great many years there has been 
a sort of pleasant rivalry between ^ntucky and Virginia, Vii* 
ginia looks a little patronizing^ at Kentucky, since Kentucl^ 
is an oSshoot of that state. For Kentucky, therefore, to get such 
recognition from Viiginia'-that was news! 

Within the past year, an outline of the work of the Com* 
mittee was sent to a number of disdnguisbed Americans fgi 
their comment. Dr. JuUus Schrdber, Director of the National 
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iHstitute of Social Relations, commeoted oa ti^.in pait as 
follows: 

?1ii$ u indeed a most inspiiaBona! and iiutiuctiw nanaspript. 
Anyone who leads it will ioimediately profit from the experiences 
which you have had and wiU also have ison^v^ pod notions as 
to how he night proceed in a similar'situation in lus own conunu' 
nsty or state, This should be in the hands of thousands of people — 
1 an thinldng now particobrly ofeomnunity leaden who are bboi* 
ing with similar problens in then own cammunify or sjnte. 

Cl^.Taul Scbroedei, intematkMsaliy famous p^chiatiist, who 
heasd the story of the Committee for Kentudy in Atlanta, 
Georgia, said: 

If I had heard nothing other than "Kentuclgr Pulls Itself Up by 
Its Own Bootstraps,” my trip from Chicago to Atlanta would have 
been worth while. 

•Mrs. Jess S. Ogden, Univetst^ of Virginia, made this com- 
ment: 

Seldom have I read anything widi greater interesL 1 am going to 
bdl you later about an idea that htf occ ur re d to my husband and 
me about interpreting youi programs to the adult educational world 
in tenns of the educational techuiqae that you have used. 

Professor Wayland J. Hayes, professor of sodobgy at Vander- 
bilt University, wrote: 

The story of the Committee for Kcnlucky was an unusually 
stimulating experience. It is beadog fruit in the thinking and dis- 
cussion anong the students. I fed mre that we may coUwt resulb 
with compound interest in tfie future. 

E. J. Coil, Diiectoi of the Naticmal Fbnaing Association, 
commented: 

The Annual Confeicoce the National Planning Association 
ended on a note of conviction that action was necessary to bring te 
others your experience in obtaining tire dcmoaatic participation of 
people in the betterment of their own communities. 
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Cordon R. Clapp, Ctiainnan ^ Tennessee yall^ Aa- 
<Iiority, wrote: 

Your refKnt, ‘IKentucky PoUs [tsetf Up by Its Own Bootstraps,” 
is a thiilliiig story. While the fectnal enumeiatios of results Ksted 
on pages 37 to 39 is modestly termed "comparatively little progress,” 
to me it pmscnb evidence (rf sigmdeant advaacemeut in a short 
space of four yean. 

Rschard S. ChOds, Chairman of the Council of the JJational 
Municipal League, said; 

I tbinh your Cammittce lot Kents^ is one of the most thzilltng 
tbings.that is going on in America. 

H should he repeated that not ^ jjtddStriahfla and tsot all 
banlcen opposed us. Some distinguished representatives of both 
groups were on -our side from dre beginning. It had been our 
feeling that a good deal of the opposition from these groups 
came through a lade of undeictaading of out aims and purposes. 
Theiefo;e we had. a real educative )ob to do to get them to 
undentand what we were after. 

After several yars, some of those businessmen who bad op> 
posed us at the beginning seemed io have arrived at a more 
sympathetic understanding of onr objectives. Notewordiy among 
these was the heasuier of one of the most important corpora' 
tions in Kentucky. He had just finished reading, for the first 
tim^ a complete risum£ of the work of the Committee; and he 
was moved to write me an unsol^ted letter. Because this letter 
is so important In the light of its human understanding it is 
reproduced: 

I appreciate very much your letter of December 24, endosing to 
me a copy of your r^mi of die activities of the Committee for 
Keutucl^. I have read it with a gicat deal of interest, and 1 am 
amazed at the job that has been done and the oiteDt of the activities 
of your committee. I am dehgfiled to spe the change that has been 
made in the activity of the Committee. 
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To 1)6 honest and fianlc, 1 did not approve of your itst ^toadh. 
Perhaps I was a little sbort-sight^ sow that IVe got a broader pto* 
tnce of the objective. Hardly anyone likes eritidsm and Fm not any 
preoption, but 1 am ready to say that possibly I was wrong-^inaybe 
you were right. 

Regardless of how I felt, or how others feel about the first step, 
certainly 1 do think that the second and third steps are in the li^t 
direction, and Kentucliy as a whole will benefit greatly from the 
work that is bdog done, and perhqts we arc going to profit from the 
first stq) that was made. And, while state a great many people 
here in Louisvine do not approve of the program, I think the ^s- 
approral was of the first step. I don’t beb'eve that any real thinking 
person eould disapprove of &e helpful, progressive, constiuetive 
program that the Conmittce is now launched on. 

These things that you are now doing will help the states and 
Ptrtainly anything that helps Kentnclqr is gedng to help Jefferson 
Coun^ and Louisville. Wc stand to gain the most, b^use oor 
activities here are much larger than anywhere else. 1 Tcally and sin- 
cerely thiok that you do merit tire appreciation of all of us for the 
time that you have spent, the thought that you have given, and the 
elaiity with whiofa you have eapicsscd and presented ysut 'IBkiepriDt 
for a Great Kentucky.'' 

One of the top officials of an unportant Louisville company— 
the largest of its kind in the world— was invited to attend one 
of 0UI report meetings. He, among many others, bad been crit- 
ical of the work of the Committee. Afterward he volunteoed a 
letter, reading in part as fdllows: 

Thanl yon very kindly for inviting me to your very inteirsting 
mednig Friday mgbl. I was veiy rood) impressed. . . . 

I was impressed with the fact that very few businsnien were at 
your meeting. Your Committee k influcotial and apparently will be 
more so. 1 think that the Board ed Ikade, Chambers of Cammerce, 
asd businessiseD generally make a mistake not to t^ an active part 
ia yourwork. . • . 

I think that the Board of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce 
would do weft to work with you sod your Committee, Nrp'tsf satia- 
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factoiy i^nlts paR moK nu/ly be accomplished where people wodc 
tbgetbei than where they stay apaft and criticize each other. 

Since we had been strivhg to get that wy ibought over to 
the men in our business comauinify for four years, you can 
imagine with what deep satisfactuNi we received this letter. 

Important as it was for os to hnow how people of piominence, * 
both in and out of Kentuclcy, felt aboot the Committee, it was 
even more important for us to brow how the man in the street 
and io the fields felt about us. The Kentucky newspapers, and 
especial^ the Louisville Cotirier-|c»ima}, have a poinbof-view 
crdumn which serves as an esceDent niiior of public opinion. 
Here are excerpts from a few of tire many point-of-view letters 
about the work of the Committee; 

As the kther of three childien, 1 frequently speculate on the 
futne of Kentucky and the lives my two boys and bahy girl may 
lead ten years hence. . . . 

Childia win pay twice, if progress is not made soon all along the 
line. Tbey will sa^i the lack of good schools, good homes, good 
lecrahonal facilities, and good bospita] care. Then, when they 
wake up to theii prcdicaiuent tii^ will pay Qjc ‘‘excess negligence 
taxes” on (he common woe we have passed on. 

For the sake of the children, if not steely for oundves, we owe 
every effort to see that oui childiea get proper teaching homas, and 
out. The Committee for Kentudqr is marching now. There is need 
for many volunteer "tiflenien.” 


It's bard for us to realize, here in the heart of the rich Blue Crass 
region, that Kentucky is so backward a slate as the oveT4ll figures 
show it to be. But, since we can’t ncede from the backward sections. 
It seems to be up to us to raise standards dl over the state, 


I have read with interest the rqwrt of the Committee for KeD> 
tocky and the furore resulting therefrom. . . , 

The truth is that the glory and ^amor of Kentucky, like that of 
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the VirgiDia plantation, ,tbe Indian heu, aivl the old Soudiem 
pglonel, aie purely a liteoiy hctioiL Kentseky has always had noip 
gullies and hills than bluegrass meadows. . . . 

Has the state awakened at last to the fact that political sqnabUii^ 
and factional contsol simply got it nowhere? 


Ihat most amazing, frank, Olmunating article in Collier’s, “Weep 
No More, Kentucky," should he read and le-read not onfy by every 
Keiftuckian, hut by every Americao cidzes. It should be put jn 
diculac form aid distributed to all the churches, eveiy home, and 
«very schoolroom; and not only tha^ it should bceome the chief 
reading lesson in every school, till Hk tacb percolate thiou^ every 
man, woman, and child in Kentucky. 

A mountain of gold could not value that article to Kenhiddans 
alone. . . . Nothing could have been said or done that will so caiise 
this great sleeping giant, Keatudqr, to arouse herself to conquer such 
^ominable conditioos that so Img have been a curse to the State, 
abounding in striking scenic beauty, and wonderfully blessed with 
good and Idod-hearted people, the most hospitable on earth. 


As eitizeos of Kentucky we weie both shocked and angered by the 
article in Collier's entitled “We^ No More, Kentucky,” shocked 
that such conditions should east mid angaed that public officials 
should not be doing more to correct than. ■ ■ . 

We are thankful that Keotuc^r still has enough public-minded 
citizens, who ace willkig to knk benoth the vcnccr and to see 
conditions as they actually east. We would prefer not to hear any 
more speedics from supposedly pabiotic Kentuckians about what a 
glorious State we have, unless &ey arc doing all in their power to 
make it more glorious. 

Another exceUent means of checking up on oui work were 
the visits of our Executive Director to a oumber of grassroots 
commnnibes. During these vmts be took a sampling of opinion 
to see what die people knew of die Committee for Kentucky 
and whether 01 not they approved of its program. In five 
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cduniie; of foufhesjtem I&9tucl(y> ‘wbicb js appimimaft^ two 
bP4(kpd miles ^09 LouistriHe, £h; bcdtion U the Committee’s 
fijbte office he was amazed to find that In every community 
from 75 ^ 90 per cent of those {tolled had a &ir Imowledge ef 
the activities of the Conmi^tee and geemlly agreed that the 
organization had been a tremendous force for progress « the 
stats. 

We of the Cqjjwittse htd started out oq ^ unebarted path. 
We wese not always sore that we were on the ii|^t traek. 
Sometimes we thought we had lost our w^. We were too dose 
to the job for any real objectivity. Therefore, those jud^ents 
from people both in high positions aod tn ordinary chcum- 
Sbnces seepicd to us to be an affirmation that we were on the 
light trade. If eva joa havp set out on an unknown >4od, you 
will understand how necessary and haaitesing sudh an affiruM' 
tioncanbe. 
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AiTER 1 coruid^ble perbdof crying "Wake Up, Ken- 
tucky,” ttnoHgh press aqd sidio, through reports and speeches, 
we began to get the ^action. We knew that it would be a strong 
one-that it would be a reaetiop both pro aiul con. We were 
confident that the reaction in of our program woiild.lar 
outweigh the reaction against it fiut we knew, too, that the 
reactioB agajost it would be its more vocal and far more bitter. 
What we were basically interest^ jo was getting a reaction 
cither way, for once the people wsre aroused, they would stajt 
nuMog forwaid. 

The bvocable reactiou was best snnuned np in an editorial 
on Sunday, December a, 194^ in the Henderson Cleaner and 
/ournaj, which foKgwa; 

Kecoistiuction days acc upon us. 

A new wmld is in the making which must be a better wodd to 
compensate for what we have suited. 

It is good tp see the peoplp of Kentucky catch the general spirit 
of housMleaning, and tbe desire to plan for a new and greater 
Kentucky. We are proud of Kenhuiy. Wc arc proud of its great 
peisendlitb, ib histone place in the deveh^nA of Aqpqpa, the 
idyllic chacm of ib countryside. 

We think that the lecoid of Kentucky and Kentuddans’ part in 
95 
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helping to win the war b worthy of her hnest traditions. Now, with 
the war over, we are glad to see coming out of the wrappers a blue- 
print for a Cicater Kentucky, rbanks to the Committee for Ken- 
tucky, an inspired organization. ... 

Thb carries no taint of poHtks or personal ambitian. It b a 
people’s movement, started ^ publifrtpjiitcd citizens and backed 
by 56 established organizatioas, lepresenting a membership in excess 
of ^50,000. That is encouraging. 

^^at Kentuckians really want tiiey will get. The Committee for 
Kentucky with its affiliate otganiz^ns, promises a bi^t post-war 
future for the Commonwealth. . . . 

It does not disturb us that die groundwork bding completed by 
the Committee u in the nature of feed finding and that some of the 
facts are like strong, black medidne, hard to lake. Bnt the bets ate 
good for what ails us. 

Conceded that we get no pleasure in sedug in print that there b 
a greater percentage of illiteracy in Kentu^ than in any odter 
State in the Union, save one. To read die troth is painfn) to the 
eyes. It pricks onr pride. But there b no use hiding our heads in the 
sand on the nutter. The tnsdi about educational conditions in 
Kentucky has gone out over the countiy long before the report being 
made by the Committee for Kentw^. R^ils on education have 
been assembled for yean in Washii^toii, and Kentucky’s Jowly place 
among the states is known in every other state in the Union if not 
known at home. . . . 

So, let the bets come out We need than for a fully alerted 
pubUc. A fully aroused electorate, wodung on a constructive state- 
wide plan, car. do more for spreading the name and fame of Ken- 
tucky than can be accomplished by a futile attempt to suppress the 
facts. 

Let the Committee hew to the line, let Kentuckians roll up their 
sleeves and go after the situation, and die state's fame will talu care 
of itself. 

The work of die Committee was beginning to bear fruit TTie 
people were more and mote beonning aware of the facts. They 
were getting over their lethargy, theii apathy, and their indif- 
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feieoce. Thin^ were begiaoiogta happen. Kentucky was indeed 
waldiig up. 

In May, 1946, there was hdd at the Univmi^ of Kentud^, 
under the auspices of the CommiUee, the first farm housing 
conference of its kind ever held in Ainerica. So great was the 
national interest in Qiis project that the prendent and the 
executive director of the Natumal Committee on Housing were 
present. So was the then Federal Housing Administrator, 

The National Committee on Housing published the results 
of the Conference in a pamphlet and distributed it throughout 
America. We of the Co mmi ttee for Kentucl^ took intense 
pride in this project. It had been out observation that evdy* 
thing worth while usually starts in some other fellow's .state. 
We were glad that here was something new and significant that 
had started in our own. 

In May, 1946, a Couferenoe on Urban Housing in Kentucky 
was bdd in Louisville under the auspices of die Committee for 
Kentucky, the Uuiversity of Lou^Il^ and the National Coni' 
mittee on Housing. Wils<a W. Wjatt then Federal Housing 
Administrator and Expediter, was to have delivered the principal 
address at the Conference but was prevented from doing so at 
the last minute by the necessify of appearing before a Con- 
gressional committee. Lee CouIsm, then head of Radio Statioc 
WHAS, saved the day for us. He had Mr. Wyatt go to a friendly 
radio station in Washington and make a transcription of his 
talk. The transaiption was Sown to Louisville. Mr. Coulson 
arranged to have the play-badc machine at the Conference. At 
the proper place in the program Mr. Wyatt addressed the 
Conference— proving that if one person cannot be in two places 
at the same time at least his voice can. 

These were but a few of the hundreds of happenings-con- 
feiences, meetings, and other projects launched by the Com- 
mittee in a determined attempt to translate democratic fakh 
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into demooradc action. The lesponse became more and more 
heait-waiming as time went oq. 

Perhaps the most valuable dividend from the work of the 
Committee in the first few ^ais of its life was a better under- 
derstanding among the leaders of the difierent state groups. 
At the beginning labor looked witti suspicion upon agriculture. 
Agriculture mistrusted labor. Ai^ as is often the' cas^ such 
mistrust was based on a hck of undentanding rather than for 
any real reason. That lack of understanding was aggravated by 
the fact that sometimes the Illative interests of each group 
seemingly clashed with those of the others. 

Sarly in the work of the Committee we realized that the 
only way to break down this wall ^ suspicion and mistrust was 
to bring together the leaders of these factions. Accordingly I 
invited to lunch one of the mo^ important labor leaders and 
one of the most important farm leaders in the state. It was 
interesting to watch their reactioos. Doubt and suspicion were 
written over the faces 0 ! both. Each seemed to wonder what 
the other was up to, what bis angje was. Neither remotely under- 
stood at the time that the sole purpose of the meeting was a 
better undentanding. 

At a meeting in my office a year and a half later, this labor 
leader unexpectedly turned to the ffirm leader and said, “For 
the fint time in my eight years' career as a leader of labor, I am 
beginning to understand the problems of the former." The 
Facm Bureau man replied, “For Ite Eat time in my five years' 
work with the form group, 1 am beginning to understand the 
problems of labor.” To this, 1 fervently added, 'If the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky had done nothing but enable you two 
men to make these statements, it would have fully justified its 
esdstence to date." 

Hus intergioup understanding touched not only the labor 
and the form groups but also s number of others. For example 
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tbe state health depaitmeat had foi some time conducted a 
health piogiam in the schools. He state education depaitrnmt 
had also conducted a similai pro^am. Often the two overlapped 
and got in each other’s way. Fortunatdy the State Director of 
County Health Work and the Director of Public Relations for 
the K^tucky Education Association were both directors of the 
Committee for Kentucky. As sod), they worked closely together 
on the state’s problems. 

About a year after such coUaboiadon in the Committeei the 
State Director of County Healdi Work voluntanly announced 
at one meeting that as a dhect result of his working with the 
education people in the Committee for Kentucky^ both had 
ironed out their differences satistectorily and had now devel- 
oped a joint, integrated health program for the schools. ThiSr 
he said, was operating on a far more efficient basis than before, 
and with far bkter results. 


For the Snt year and a half, our war cry 'Wake Up, Ken- 
tuckyl” seemed to stir men’s nunds and hearts everywhere in 
the state. Then it began to have a bit of a hollow ring. It did 
nor seem to have quite the vdidiiy that it had had at first. 
Suddenly we realized what the trouble was. Kentucky was 
awakel Actually, perceptibly, Kentucky was on the inarchl Our 
first slogan had outlived its usefulness. 

Only those who have been in ibc positiou of seeming to be 
constant faultfinders will know tiie joy with which all of us of 
the Committee greeted this reahzatioo. We apparently had 
proceeded far enough on the negative approach. This had 
served an importaut purpose but it was time now to accentuate 
the positive. 

As we bepn thinking about i^ we realized that the change 
from the negative to the poative had been going on imper- 
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ceptibfy for some months. The Commjtt^ had been spreading 
its wings. It bad built its staf op to five people. Its need for 
offioe space had grown so great that an office of more than twice 
the size bad been rented. The 100,000 copies of ils first btodiue 
had already been distributed and drere was need fat a new one. 
The number of oiganuadons represented had grown from 
h$enty at the beginning to eighty-dght. The Committee had 
been steadi^ adueving increasing prestige and stature through* 
out the state. There was hardly an orpnized group anywhere 
ia Kentucky that had not asked for a speakei to tell them the 
story. 

Oui weekly cokmo, "Wake Up, Kentud^,” had almost 
oncoasciously changed its tone from the critical to the con- 
structive. The weekly dramatized radio program, “Wake Up, 
Kentucky,” had begun to lose its stii^. The time had inde^ 
come for a change. 

We signalized this diange at a dinner meeting in Npvpnba, 
1946^ in tooisville. A whole galaxy of the leaders of Kentucl^ 
was present. ^ actual count came from fifty-one cities 
and towns throughout the state. In point of position, the leaders 
of every important group in Keatur^ were present Some three 
hundred men and worueu had come togettier to celebrate the 
fact that Kentucky bad waked up from its fiftyyear slunber. 

Mark Ethridge publisha of tire Louisville Caurier-/ounial, 
was toastmaster. It was fitting (bat tlm man who had first spoken 
of a moral climate for ptogrpsf in Kentucky should preside on 
the occasion which celebrated ttie foct that that moral climate 
had been estabHsbedl 

At the meeting the leaders of -the Committee for Henderson 
told of the awakening of then own community and of the 
progress they were making. The State Superintendent of Public 
fristmction spoke of the infiuaice which the Committee had 
had on that most important phase of any state's activities— 
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education. The president pf the Copimittee summed up its 
progress to date oodined its plans for the future. Kentudky's 
distinguished senioi senator, Alben W. Barkley, later Vice- 
President of the Uruted Staten, 8ew to the meeting to tell the 
leaders of Kentucky that democtaqr was on the inarch through- 
out the world and of how proud he was that Kentucky was not 
only [oming in the march bat was helping to lead the way. It 
was hn inspiring meeting. It was also a turning point for the 
Conimittee. 

Immediately after the meeting we changed the heading on 
ouf weekly new^per oolunui to "Kentucky on the March.” 
We did the same for the radio program. We had printed 
150,000 co{ne$ of the new hro^iure caiSod Kentucky on dv 
March, s^ich was descriptive of die new approach. U was a 
complete changeover, a cooq^ retooling an important 
d^ge in the social directiim. The difficult spade work was 
finished. Signs of progress were now clearly visible. 
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EVEN before the Committee had changed its direction, 
tiiere were signs aplenty that l^tachy was waking up. About 
ten months after the Committee had started functioning Gov- 
ernor WOlis appointed a Post-Wai Advisory Commission to 
ofiake a survey of the state’s problems and needs and to report 
to the people. The group called together for this purpose chose 
Fred WiOki^ vice-president of Seagram's, as its j:baiman. 
Almost immediately, the dtiectois of the Committee for Ken- 
tucky were called together to disorss its position with relation 
to the Post-Wai Advisory Coaunission. It was my own feeling 
that the diiectgu should carefully consider whe^a there was 
need for the Committee to continue in the face of the Gov- 
ernor's new Commission, 

After a thorough discussion it was nnanimously decided that 
the Committee should proceed foil-speed ahead. 111016 were sev- 
eral reasons for this decision. First, the Post-War Advisory Com- 
mission had been appointed 1^ the Covemor. Altliougli we all 
knew that the composition of the Commission assured its non- 
partisanship, we were convin^ that many Democrats through- 
out the state would look upon it as a political commission, 
since it was appointed by a ^ul^ican governor. Second, it 
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was oui feeling that, hetause the Cotmnission was appointed 
by the Governor, it could ^t into some situations where it 
might have to pull its punches. We^ as a citizens group, wanted 
to be io a position where we vwmld be free to think and say 
what we pleased. We thought tfiat this would best serve tlic 
interests of Kentucky. Tbicd, it seemed likely that once the 
Postwar Advisory CommissioD had mode its report to the 
Governor it would discontinue ih activities. We felt that the 
Committee for Kentucky ^ould and would go on in one form 
or another indefinitely. 

Nevertheless, since for the time being both groups were 
covering more or less the same fidd, it seemed advisable to 
ctKirdinate thdr activities as ^ as possible. Accoidin^y we 
invited Mr. Willkie, as an individual— not as diainnan of die 
Postwar Advisory Commission— to become a member of the 
board of directors of the Commit. In fact, he was elected not 
only diieetoi but also first vice-preddent, In that way he was 
able to interpret to us tlie work of the Post>War Advisory Com* 
mission and to the Commisskm die work of the Committee for 
Kentucky. The arrangement worked well. 

The final report of the Post-War Advisory Commission was 
revealing and provocative. As anticipated, the Commission dis- 
continued its activities about a year after its report was pub- 
lished in final form. 

One of the most important recommendations made by the 
Commission was the formation of a State Chamber of Com- 
merce— sometfaing that Kentod^ had never had. It was die 
feeling of a great many people that unless Kentucky got a 
broader economic base thae would not be enough tax revenue 
to support the expanded progiams necessary for edneation, for 
health, and for welfare. That could be achieved only by bringing 
new industries into the state and by devdoping existing indus- 
tries within the state., Since them was no central organization 
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to diaaael inquiries of inanuhcturen and others who wanted 
to come into the state, it was evident that a state Chamber of 
Commerce coidd serve this and many other useful purposes. 

That the business communify of the state recognized this 
need was evidenced by the fact the sponsors were able to 
raise $1 30,000 in a private Snancial campaign to get the Cham- 
ber launched. The Chamber of Commerce has already served 
an important purpose for Kentucky and will continue to do so 
increasiDgly. 

There were other stirrings of progress well before the Com- 
inittee was started. The United States of the Second World 
War remembered its esperienoes after the First World War, 
and even during mobilizatian many hearts and minds were oo 
post-war planning. This was e^tedally true in Kentucky. 

Kentucky held a sesquicenfenoial celebration of its statehood 
in 194a. liiis was tempered by war-time restraints. In a time 
of peace, attention iright at! lave been focused on Kentucky's 
past, but in a time of war people looked to tbe future. As part 
of this celebration, and m spirit of the times, the University 
of Kentucky Press published Katucly; Designs for Her Future,. 
This book was edited ly Dn Howard W. Beers, head of rise 
Department of Rural Sociok^ at the Univssity. It was an 
impoitaot contribution to the progress of the state. 

Duriog the Second World War business interests established 
die National Committee on Eramomic Development. Two 
branches were set up m Kentucly— one in Leungton, the other 
in Louisville. Tbe very fact that groups of businessmen were 
boning to think of the future and its prospects was an im- 
portant step forward. 

• In addition to the Post-War Advisory Commission, Gev- 
emor Willis also appointed three other Commissions— one on 
Negro ASairs, one on Taxation, and one on Youth Guidance. 
These did not all precede the Committee for Kentucky, but 
they functioned during the same period. 
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In local communities notable ^oits were undertaken, espe- 
cially in Louisville with the launching of the Louisville Area 
Development Association, the brainchild of its then mayor, 
Wilson W. WyatL In Lexington there was the Lexington- 
Fayette Council for Social Plannit^ and the Lexington Area 
Planning Council. 

In agricultuia! extension wttk tirete was a well-developed 
activity, stemming back to the 1930's when county agricultural 
planning was a national extenskm project. 

In addition to all of the abov^ special-interest o^nizations, 
both local and state-wide, were begin nin g to be more numerous 
and stronger. The Farm Bueau, the Homemakeia Clubs iu the 
state, the Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Labor Unions, 
the Kentucky Eduation Association, the State Conference of 
Social Welfare (later the Kentncl^ Welfare Association)— all 
these and others were growing in iufluence and importance and 
were drawing into theii activities mote and more of the citizens 
of Kentucky. 

Finally, there was the devdopment of roads and highways 
and the spreading of the school system, even into remote places. 
An the above were signs of a persistat, though slow, penetra- 
tion of a rural society by die instruments of urbanization. 

Added to that, the war economy and the spirit of the times 
helped immeasurably to raise the economic levd of Kentucl^. 
With the raising of the economic level, it was inevitable that a 
rise in the social level should foBow. The moment there was 
more tax money coming into the state's cofieis, that money 
inevitably found its way into improved services in education, 
bealtli, and welfare. 

The rise of farm income hmn $640 per year per farm family 
in 1940 to $1,860 per year in 19^ was especially spectacular 
and was primarily brought abont by the war. It g^ve a tie- 
moidous impetus to the economy of the state and to its 
progress. 
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To all of these forces the Committee for Kentucky added ib 
contribution, primarily that of getting the facts, telling the peo- 
pie about them, and stimulatifig discussion througliout the 
sbte. One of the major icsulb was the iotcgration of the piog- 
ress which had previously been made to serve as a base for the 
progress to come. 

The moral climate esbblished by the Committee made pos- 
sible a great many things that probably could not have been 
accomplished without it For example, it had been well-known 
that the health of the sbte sofieied tragically from a lack of 
doctors in the rural areas, attempb had hitherto been 
'made to improve this situation, tmt with little result. Two years 
after the Committee be^n to tell the people of Kentucky the 
facb about health in the sbt^ a group, entirely independent 
of toe Committee, launched a campaign to raise a medical 
scholarship fund of some $20(vooa From this fund, money 
would be loaned to studenb who wanted to become doctors 
but did not have the money to do so. Studenb would be per- 
mitted to borrow up to $500 a year for as many as four years, 
on condition that they practiced in the rural areas of Kentucky 
one year for each year they received a loan. 

So great was the interest m tite problem and so thoroughly 
was the awareness of the people of the sbte’s shortcomings in 
health, that the $200,000 fund was oversubscribed in a short 
time. Today a number of young men who might never have 
a mescal educatioa are well on the way to becoming doc- 
tors and will in time add to die health and well-being of a 
number of the rural communities in Kentucky. 

As a result of our spreading dm facb about Kentucl^, the 
citizens began to take a much keener intoest in the affairs of 
their sbte than they had in a long time. This was particularly 
evident in the fall of 1947, during the campaign for a consti- 
tutional convention. 
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Kentucky’s present constitution had been fashioned by 'a con* 
vention in 1890. It is an 1890 doininient. By the time the con- 
stitution was ratified by the people after a year of deliberation, 
some of its provisions wae already obsolete. .By 1947, fifty- 
seven years later, the constitution was anachronistic in many 
respects. 

There were a number of provisions itr the constitution which 
kept the state in a strai^tjadLet and held back its progress. 
First, the framos of the 1890 constitution, being suspicious of 
the legislature and of the p^l^ chose to make the constitu- 
tion not a body of general pdnciples but a series of legislative 
eoachneots. Many of these enactments had long since outlived 
their usefulness, but they were ^11 a part of the constitutional 
law of the Commonwealth. 

One of the most serious drawbacks in the 1890 constitution 
was its limitation of the salaries of public offidab to $y,ooo a 
year. Except for the governor of Kentucky, no public oificia] 
was permitted to earn any more. That b ^e salary which the 
state pays to the president of tiie University of Kentucky; that 
b the salary which the City of Louisville pays to its mayor. It 
has been estimated that $5,000 in 1890 had become only $2,000 
in terms of 1947 purchasing power. Yet the constitution still 
DTohibits anyone from earning more. 

The result was that, as tire coA of living began to rise in the 
1940's, literally hundreds of people left the public service in 
government, education, health, and wel&re to go to other states 
which had no such salary h'Hutatioas. Kentuefy was drained of 
some of her best and ablest admimstiators. As a result the state 
was getting into a desperate pli^t. 

In the &1] of 1947 a vigorous campaign for a new constitu- 
tional convention was waged throughout the state. Although 
the Committee for Kentucky took no part in the campaign, 
being strictly an educational oi^bation, its Report on the 
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Constitution was widely used by the proponents o^ a new noR- 
stitution. The opposition for the most pait was directed by a 
group of conservative and reactionary people v 4 io were afraid 
of any change in the status qao. It was a bitter campaign and 
thp fight for a constitutional convention was lost. And yet, 
despite this defeat, there were dear signs that the people were 
becoming aware of the shortcominp of their 1890 constitution. 

The last previous vote on tire calling of a constitutional con- 
vention was held in 19^1 and coincided with a gubernatorial 
election. At that election onfy 16 per cent of those who went 
to the polls to vote for governor were interested enough to vote 
on the constitutional questirm, one way or another. In 19^7, 
42 per cent of those who voted for governor also voted on the 
constitutional issue. That ia itself was a measure of the inacased 
awareness of the people. Furtiief, of those who voted on the 
constitution issue in 19^1, 22 per cost voted yes. In 1947, 41 per 
cent voted yes. If this awateness-continues, Kentucky will h^ 
a new constitution in the not-toodistant future. 

A most interesting aftermatii the 1947 vote on the consti- 
tution came shortly after the election. It bad to do with the 
$5,000 limitation on salaries. The University of Kentucky had 
been losing many of its best teadiers to other institutions be- 
cauK of the salary hmitation. Hie University entered into a test 
suit to Giempt teachers from tiie $5,000 limitation on the 
ground that they were empk^ees, n<^ officers, of the state. 

In 1942, only five yens before, tire Court of Appeals of the 
Commonwealth had decided that teachers definitely came 
within the $5,000 limitation. Yet shortly after the 1947 election 
the Court of Appeals reversed itself and decided that teachers 
were eirempt from this limitation. The Univetsify therefore was 
able to retain some of ib best men. An interesting sidelight in 
this htigation was the fact that tiie attorney who tried the case 
in behalf of the University had been one of the staunchest 
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leaders of the opponents to 2 new constitution. The moral 
climate was beginning to work in strange placesi 
Since the Comoiittee had tried to appraise Kentucky’s 01 s 
partly on a quantitative basts Hiiough the use of statistical 
methods, it follows that the progress made should, in pact at 
least, be measured in the same terms. In view of this we asked 
our experts in agricultu^ eduction, health, and welfare to 
bring thdr reports up to date, for approximately three years had 
passed since the reports had been made. These revisions were 
published and widely distribated. 

It is evident from the figures below that the progress made 
in four years was comparatrvdy Yet in practically every 
category thae wae definite si^s that the progress was sure. 
That was the important thing. Kentucky had turned the comer. 
Here are some of the things that had happened ki the four years: 

!n Education 

1. Enrollment increased 5 per cent, but this was dne in part to 
the larger population. 

а. School attea^dce increased a per cent 

3. The school term was lengthen^ by 5 days. 

4. The average school attendance incte^ by todays. 

5. The average salary paid to teachers rose fioui $1,014 

б. The Aumbei of independent school districts that discriminated 
in salary against Negroes dropped bom 26 to 17. 

7. The percentage of Kentuckians who bad bbtaty service made 
avaibble to them rose from 33 per cent to 38 per cent. 

In Agriculture 

1. Tenant farming decreased from 33 per cent to 27 per cent, 
because of the war prosperi^ of the farmer, 
a. 10,194 more farmers owned an the land they operated. 

3. The percentage of Kentucky farms on haid-$uiface roads in- 
creased from 19 per cent to ao pet cent. 

4. The farms not reached by improved roads of any sort dropped 
from 42 pci cent to 40 per cent Since 194;, a large milca^ of 
all-weather rural roads has been constructed. 
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5. Tbeaumber of Kentucl^ farms served l^tdqjhooe increased 
from i6percenttoi8 percent. 

6. Tbe number of farms whidi had central electric service in* 

creased from per cent to 44 pa coit — 62,146 more ktmas 

were using electricity than in 1940. 

7. 11,121 moKfannentverensingtracton thanin 1940. 

8. Last, and most heartening, agncultiml production increased 
approximately 25 pa cent, and the average income from farm 
^^nctioa ioao^ from $640 pa year in 1940 to $1,860 
per &im family in 1946. 

Id Welfare 

1. In the percentage of aged peisons receivmg assistance, Ken* 
tuc^ dropped from 21st to xydi place in rank among the 
states. 

2. Kentucky rase from last place to fourth from the bottom in 
amount of Old Age Assistance — from $11. to $17.37 

, person pa month. 

3. Aid to dependent children tote from $7.98 a month to $13*65 , 
a month p« dind~«n iocsease much latga than the national 
average ioaease.^ 

4. Aid to tbe needy blind rose from $13,09 per month to $18.32 
pa month. 

5. The physical condition of a number of institutions were im* 
proved Hd appropriations for Public Welfare were generally 
increased* 

In Health 

1. Within the last two yean of the period, plans were drawn and 
approved for sewage plants for 30 communities. 

a. A significant new pin for insect control was established in 
the weitan part of the state. 

3. Facilities for the diagnosis iud tseatment of canca were sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

1 Although the state aveoge ioocase w» larga than tbe natienal average 
iDctase in the four-year period, tbe Kcotucky grant was so Esc below the 
nationil avenge four yean before that die iniatasc left the giant sb1l fai 
substandard and fix below the nttiooBl avoap grant. For onuiple, tbe 
natioaal avenge pa child four yean before wss about $16, es against $7.98 
in Kentucky. The increased nationBi amage is about $2; a month, as com- 
pared with Katucky's $13*65. 
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j. A ttaveling eanco diagnoaUc onit, the Gist of its Idnd'in tfie 
United States, was cstablisbed. 

5. Substantia] progress was mode ia jKOviding indostcid hygiene 
and medical savices to Kentad^ industries. 

6. Under the sponsorship of the I^tucly Medical Assodation, 
a medical acholaisiiip fund b^hng $200/300 for training 
doctors to serve niral areas was established. 

7. A survey of hospital ^cilitics in the state was completed, and 
plans wae made for titc building and equipment of hospitals 
in strategic areas of the state. 

Tvro years later, there was an even greater change ia educa- 
tion, as follows: 

EnioTIment increased an additional 2 per cent. 

3. School attendance ioocased an additional 3 per cent. 

3. Tlie school term was kngthenod by an additional S days. 
The percentage of Kentudiaos who Itad library service made 
available to them rose from 38 per cent to 42 per cent. 

The progress ia these few years reminds me of the story of 
the dreus barker who stood in front of bis tent calling out, 
“This is the main entrance to s«te Wild Rose, the Patagonian 
belle. She is considered a great beauty in her own country, but 
she’s a long way from home.” 

Kentucky is, indeed, a long from home— its pbcc beside 
the progressive states of this nation. But she has started. As the 
evaluating comoiittce of the National Planning Association 
said, "Kentucky is on the match, and the Committee for Ken- 
tucky is in the lead." 



14 . A NEW APPROACH 

TO LEGISLATION 


ONE of die most significant underiakings launched 
the Committee was its People's L^sktive Progiam. It was our 
ohsenatkm .that the legislative process in Kentucky, as almost 
everywhere els^ was a highly competitive thing. Practically 
every important group in the state had become a pressure group. 
As a rule, each group prepared a maximum legislative program 
of ib own. It then descended upon the Legislature with skilled 
lobbyists to bring all possible pressure to bear to have its pro- 
gram enacted into law. 

What was wrong with diis metood, in so kt as the welfare 
of the people was concerned, was that toe various groups 
usually differed in strength. It frequently happened that the 
group with the greatest strength, not toe one with the greatest 
need, received the most favorable legislation, 

Since a great deal of legisIatioD had to do with appropriations, 
toe legislative process had t^me an intensive competition 
for the taxpayers' dollars. That was bad enough in itself. What 
was even worse was that this competition had often caused mis- 
imdeistanding, suspicion, and antagonism among the groups. 
That was probably the reason that for such a long tinic the 
iia 
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labor group had looked askance at the knn group, and vicfe 
versa. 

It was bound to follow that whete the pressure groups were 
unevenly matched, the resulting legislation would be unbal- 
anced. It seemed to us that pmctically every important group 
in the state bad a lobby except Uie most important group of all 
—the people. And that is how we came upon the idra of a 
People's Legislative Program. 

It Qccuirri to us that there m^t he a better way for the 
legislative process to functirm— titrt we might substitute the 
piindple of cooperation for that of ccmpetition. It seemed 
worth a try. 

Accordingly, in January, 1947, we called a meeting of the 
leaden of every important group in the state to cotisider this 
new adventure in democracy. It was easy to get them together, 
since they had been woikiDg witih one another for more than 
three years on the program of the Committee. We outlined to 
them the idea and the phtlosopl^ bdiind it. We suggoted 
that each go back to his own group and work out a legislative 
program aimed solely for the benefit of his particular group. 
It was agreed that all would amie to another meeting two 
months later, prepared to present tiieii programs. We would 
then spend whatever time was necessary for all the groups 
jointly to consider, plank by plank, the program of eadr indi- 
vidual group. 

It was affccd, ia advance; dut we would iodude ia die Peo- 
ple’s L^lative Program only such planks as received the 
unanimous approval of all (rf the groups. 'This approach was 
dedded on not because it was tbe democratic thing to do but 
rather because we felt that in tith first attempt the method- 
co-operation instead of competition— was far more important 
than tbe planks themselves, however important they might be. 
We were convinced that, once die groups had learned to work 
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together cooperative^ in the field of legislation, the rules of 
agreement could readily be revised for a more democratic 
approacL 

Tire tiling which impressed these leaders most was the realiza- 
tiou that they were citizens of Kentucky first, and then mem- 
bers of a special-interest grot^t. A fanner, for exarn ple , would 
be interested in farm legislation, to be sue. But, being a citizen 
first, he would be especially in^sted in such legislation as 
might benefit him as a citizen— legislation pertaining to the 
health, the welfare; and the ^education of himself and of his 
children. 

We abo stressed the interd^endence of the groups. If the 
farmer helped the labming map to improve his positioii and 
thus increase his purchasing power, that increased purchasing 
power would sooner or later find its way into the ^rmer's 
pocket and tlius improve hb economic position. If the laboring 
man helped the fatmer improve his position, that would mean 
for the farmer an increase in puichasing power which would 
ultimately provide mom jobs for bbor. 

In Marcli, 1947, the groups met again. It was a fascinating 
meeting. One by one each groi^ presented its piogiam, plank 
by plank. Every plank was thoroughly discussed and put to a 
vote. Although many wortii-whOe planks were rejected for lack 
of unanimous approval, thirty-eight were unanimously agreed 
upon and were incorporated in the People's Legislative Pro- 
gram. The results were attractively printed in pamphlet form 
and ready for widespread distnbutioii. 

Nine major groups iiidoded m the dghty-eight Kentucky 
organizations participated in the development of this program: 
Kentucky Education Association 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation 
Kentucky Labor Gioupi; including 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor (A.F.ofL.) 
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Kentucky State C J.O. Council 
United Mine Workers of i^.tucky 
Railway Brodieihoods of Kentucky 
Kentucky Aviation Groups 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Kentucky Conservation Gioops 
Kentucky Health Groups 
Kentucky Welfare Groups 
' Kentucl^ Women’s Groups 

Because of the importance of the new approach, it is inter- 
esting to see some of the planks on which the nine major groups 
could agree unanimously. These will give a bird’s^e view of 
some of the majoi problems of &e state. They include pro- 
vision for improved schools in the iuq} areas, support for a 
program of b^tei medial care for nira] people and expansion 
of the program for building and mamtaiDing rural highways and 
farm-to-market roads. Above all, they qQ for expanding sup- 
port to ratal electrisation. 

In aviation they provide for more airports and die raising of 
revenues to nuke aviation a self-supporting industry. 

In business th^ provide for a substantial reduction in the 
intangible property tax rate, for the development of small busi- 
ness in small communities and fm incentives to get Kentucl^ 
apital to invest in Kentucky enfoiprises. 

They include a number of conservation measures. 

The eduaticto section of tltf juegan oiled foi Mcraser is 
teachers’ salaries, for lengthening die minimum school term 
from eight to nine numths, and for several odier important 
masures. 

In halth thae were a number of pknb to correct some of 
the bad conditions that bad developed in the state. Among 
these was a provision for a thmday Waiting period before the 
issuing of marriage licenses. 
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The labor planks called hi an improved min&safety law to 
cut down the toll which mine accidents were taking y-ear by year. 
They also called for improvement in the workmen’s compensa* 
tion laws, for civil service for state employees, for an extended 
state minimum wage and hour ad, and for a fair employment 
practices act. , 

In the welfare field they called for an improved child-labor 
law. Hiere were, in addition, several planks for tbe improve- 
ment of state institutions, many of which were in a bad way.' 

In November, 1^7, an electioo for governor and for mem- 
bers of the Legislature was hdd in Kentucky. The People’s 
Legislative Program was timed so as to be ready wdl before 
the primary earty in August of that year. A copy of the program, 
with its impressive unaoimom badring, was sent to every candi- 
date for o£ce from govemoi on down. Candidates in- both 
the Democratic and the Republican primaries were asked for 
their comment. The support for the program, and paiticubrly 
for the new approach, was most heartening. 

The then Attorney General, who vras to become tbe Repub- 
lican nominee for governor, summed up so excellently the pur- 
poses and the spirit behind tbe People's Legislative Program 
that his letter is iepn>duced in foil; 

The legislative programme whidi the Committee for Kentucky 
proposes has received oui careful study and analysis. It constitutK 
a platform which deserves the coromeDdation of all Kentuckians 
who are genuinely iutemted in die welfare and progress of thdi 
state. 

The Committee has apporendy taken die sound position that die 
problems of Kentucky are not only intenebted but integrated. The 
difiBcuIties confronting one phase of Kentucky life cannot be bobted 
from those confronting other f&ases; what affects the education 
system affects highways; what cmcems labor is of interest to indus- 
try and agriculture as weH; health matters cannot be from 

governmental matters generally and programmes of conservation 
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have to do with everybody. Sockfy hai become increasingly coniplex 
and nose of lu can be totally indifeient to our ndghbois and their 
ciicumstaiices. 

Just as the questions are bound up with each other, answers are 
bound up also. The improvement ratal roads, for example, will 
result in the improvement of agiicultuie, education, industry, and 
so on. That is why point 5 ua^ your section on "Agriculture" — 
"Provide for improv^ schools in Rural Areas'’— might just as well 
have been listed under "Edneatioo,” and pednt 6 — "Support a 
Program for Better Medical Care of Rural People" — might have 
appeared under “Health." Any approach to a programme for the 
advancement of Kentucky must be colored by a realization of one- 
ness and close relationship. 

Your Committee is to be congratulated upon the exhaustive re- 
search it has undertaken. 'The proposed legislative ptegnmme shows 
that considerable research has bsffi doie, and I am eagerly awaiting 
subcommittee leparts which are yet to he published. 

It is heartening to note that dte programme is of non-partisan and 
non-political origin. Politics has no pl^ in a movement whose sob 
purpose is to lift the general level of die state and restore Kentucky 
to its rightful place among the 48. 

What we particularly wanted from each of the candidates 
for governor was the promise dut, if elected, he would use his 
good offices to help anange ftv another joint session of the 
Legislature before which we could present our People’s Legis- 
lative Ftogiam. We secured such a paomlse from each candidate. 

The Democratic nomine^ Earle C Clements, was elected 
^wemor in November, r947. True to his promise, be invited 
die president of the Committee to meet in his office with the 
leaders of both Houses shortly after the Legislature had con- 
vened the following January. The joint session was agreed upon 
and carefully planned. 

On February 17, 194B, a joint session of three of the most 
important committees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives was beld for the sole purpose of presenting to 
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them the People's Legislative Frogtsm and the philosophy 
behind it. Fiist, the idea behind the program was fully oplained 
by the president of the Ctmnnittee. Then a spokesman for each 
of the groups presented the plaoks for his group and the reason 
for each plank. Then followed a question period. 

Because of the importance of dus meeting, the program is 
here presented in full: 

PROGRAM FOR THE PRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE’S 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, FEBRUARY 17, 1948, AT 10: jo 
A.M., IN THE CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
1. The Committee for Kentucky’s story to date and the philoso- 
phy behind the Peoplc’j Lcpslatm Ptoganv— W. 
Schacter, President of the Committee for Kentucky, President 
of the Kaufman-Sbaus Company 
a. Presentation of the eight sc^ns of Ae Legislative Program 
(1) Acucianna: J. E. Stanh^ Executive Secretaty, Ken- 
tudqrFaim Bureau Federation; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kentucky Farm Bureau Mu- 
tu^ Insotance Company 

(a) Avution: Henry P. JuDiard, President, National 
Aeronautics Association Council for Ken- 
tucky, Vice-President Aero Club of Kentucly; 
Ail Corps veteran 

(3) Business: Leigh Harris, Publisher, Henderson Cleaner 

and /ouniaf; Presidenti Henderson Board of 
Trade 

(4) Consebvation: Tom Wallace, Editor, LouisviUe Times; 

Former President, Kentucky Conserva- 
tion Coimcn; National President, Izaak 
Walton League of America; Cliairman, 
Natirmal Conference on State Parks 

(5) Education: John Broolmr, Director of Public Relations, 

Kentucky Education Assodation; Chair- 
man, Cemmittee on Legislation for Keo- 
tudgr Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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(6) Health: Dr. P, E. Bladcerby, State Health CommiS' 

sioner; Sccrcta^, State Board of Health; 

Secietaiy, fCenfacky State Medical AssociatioD 

(7) Labor: Edward II. Wqrler, Sccrctaiy^Treasurcr, Ken- 

tucky State Federation of Labor; and San 
Caddy, President, United Mine Workers, Dis- 
trict No. 30 

(8) Welfare: Loube Diocb, Director, Department of 

Welhuc, City of Louisville; President, Ken- 
tucl^ WcIHre Association; Member, Board 
of Directors, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation 

3. Question Period— By Members of the Legislature 

The questions and commoits of the members of the Legis- 
lature indicated that the program itself and the philosophy 
behind it had made a deep impression on them. 

The entire meeting was tEaRSCid>ed by Radio Station WHAS, 
edited into a full one-hour program, and rebroadeast throu|hout 
the state that evening as a service to the people. Comments on 
that broadcast came to us from all over the country. A new 
approach to legislation had indeed begun. 

Since we wanted to keep the People's Legislative Program 
constantly before the legisktois during the session, we were not 
fontent merely with a praentation of the program at the joint 
session. Late in December, 1947, Station WHAS began a 
series of radio programs called *l^tucky People's Platform.” 
These were nm on Sundays at troon and outlined some of the 
h^hlights of the People’s Legbiative Program. They were con- 
tinued intermittently up to ai^ torougbout the session of the 
Legislature. 

In order to determine how much of an impact the program 
had made, we devoted perhaps the most important of these 
broadcasts to a round-table discussioa among the leaders of the 
Legislature, who gave tbeii appraisal of this program. It was m- 
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teresting to see the impact it had made on these leaders. Dunng 
Bie broadcast R. P. Moloney, ttic Majority Leada of the Senate, 
said: 

The Committee for Kentucl^, with the help of farm, labor, 
edacation, health, and welfare gnnifB, has wiitKn a platform for 
general improvement in the state that is a challenge to every citizec 
and legislator. Accomplishment of the Committee’s objectives would 
do nn^ to tone down die cries agamst KnitDi:d:/s c^ten low posi- 
tion among her sister states. The state budget bill currently b^re 
the LcgisIatuTe provides somewhat of a wedge into Kentucky’s major 
problems, but much remains to be done. 'Ibe Committee for Ka- 
tucky's legislative program fa die state aims a scarchli^t at our 
many difkulties, and I am sure the General Assembly will take 
serious note of the light shed upon tat woes. . . . 

I am sure that the present state administration will move in many 
diiectians prescribed by the Committee for Kentucky and that, if 
the Legislature does, out Commonwealth will have grabbed its own 
boobtraps and lifted henelf a httlc higher toward providing govern- 
ment that meets the general af^proval d all classes and etoenb in 
out society. 

He was followed by the Senate Minority Leader, Ray Moss, 
who said: 

The People’s Legislative Pro^m for Kentucky submitted by the 
Committee for Kentucky is Ae result of many conferences and 
research of many distinguished citizens and oubtaoding groups. It 
is presented with the sole idea of bettennent to the various phases 
of our economic and cultural life. It is a rccommendatioD that 
touches ns from die cradle to the gram. Such a piograon irin of 
necessity be long-range as well as immediate. 

This program is really a ebaUenge to the people of this Common- 
wealth, and it h up to them — the ler^le—wbetheT we move for- 
ward or remain static. 

Hien came John Watts, Ae House Majority Leader, who 
said: 
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It appeals to me in studying the program of the Committee for 
Kentuc^ that it is as effort on ti^ part of a generous group of 
people of tlie State of Kentucky who have devoted consideiahk 
time and thought to an effort to funiish to the government at Frank- 
fort, and especially the legislative branches, a guide post, a program 
which we mi^t act and increase the benefits to the various 
bureaus, departments, and other pec^le that live in the State of 
Kentucky, 

He was followed by the House Mkority Leader, Hobart Ray- 
bum, who analyzed the higjili^ts of the People's Legislative 
Program and indicated that die minority group in the House 
favored practically all of it 

Tbe 1948 session of the Legisjature was an unusually effective 
and harmonious one. In the two ^sevious sessions— in 1944 and 
in 1946— there had been a Republican governor and a Demo- 
cratic legislature. It was inevitable under these circumstances 
that there should be much political pulling and hauling and 
much cooffict. 

Oa the other hand, at the time of the 1948 Legislature there 
was a Democratic governor who bad been elected by a tre- 
mendoBs majority-a ina|ority of ova 100,000 votes out of less 
than 700,000 votes cast. He bad tlm prestige that goes with a 
big majority, and he had working with him a Legislature that 
was overwhelmingly Demociatic. As a result, a great deal of 
progressive legislabon was enacted readily. 

The people’s Legislative Program comprised some thirty- 
eight plaob. Of these, twenty-sii roeived legislative enactment 
in one form or another. It toed: two or three bills sometimes to 
give effect to one plank. Twenty-six out of tiiirty^ght is a 
heartening result. In baseball terms, it's a batting average of 
.670. Ty Cobb, even in bis palmiest days, never reached that. 

It must in all truth be stated that a good deal of this legisla- 
tion would no doubt have been passed bad there been no 
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Committee for Kentucky. The spirit of the times made for 
progress and the legisbtois were fully cognizaat of tbb. 

By this time, however, the Committee had helped to develop 
the moral dimate in which Cus legislative progress could be 
made, hi addition, the Committee bad brought nine important 
groups together to support the tiiir^i^t planks unanimously. 
The &ct that these planks had among their supporters the Farm 
Bureau Federation with its p,noo fann families, the labor 
groups with 200,000 membera, and the Kentucky Education 
Association with 17,000 teachera tm doubt added to the readi- 
ness of the legislators to enact diese recommendations of the 
Committee into law. 

The people had bken counsel with their lawmakers, and the 
lawmakos had listened and acted. 



FOR A BETTFJl UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN THE RACES 


IF BETTER undcrstaftdmg was Dccessaiy between farmer 
and laborer and among the heal^ ediicatiou. and other special 
interest groups, tlie problem of getting a better understanding 
between the races was of even greater importance. It has long 
been evident that our American denioctacy will nevci reach 
fulfillment until we have in every section of our country only 
one class of dtizenship-until we fulfill Jefferson’s great dictum 
“that all men are created equal; flat they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these arc 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

Kentucky occupies a pecuKar position on the race question, 
It is betwixt and between. It has Jim Crow laws and it doesn't. 
If you ride on a train and are a Ncgio» you have to sH in a 
special Jim Crow section. On the other hand, if you ride on a 
bus in Louisville or Ladngtoo, you can sit anywhere you please. 

There arc Negro police in Louisville, but there is segregation 
in the jail, The Lilmiy Board vHudi directs tbe policies for all 
the libraries in the city has a Negro among its thirteen trustees, 
Yet, until recently, Negroes were not permitted to use the read- 
ing room of the main hbtaiy. The Louisville War Memorial 
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Auditorium, wbicb is owned by the ci^, leases the hall to 
various groups, both white arrd Negm. Some of the white groups 
which sponsor concerts peimit Negnxs to attend. On the other 
hand, the white movie bouses do not permit Negroes ad[t>issioa 
under any circumstances. No Ncgio is permitted in the dining 
rooms, either public or private, of most of the hotels in the city. 

From the outset it was evident that this would be one of the 
hardest problems the Committee would have to We knew 
diat we should have to tase a fortiiri^t stand on the subject 
and that it could only be a democratic stand. If the Committee 
b'led to fecognitt the Negro as a first-class citizen it was finished 
as a progressive force. On the otha hand, we were up against a 
wall of prejudice even among enlightened people. The whole 
question posed a back-breaking problem for the Committee. It 
had to be met head on. 

The nature and the extent of the problem was movingly 
summed up by Chester Higgins, Ure Kentucky State College 
Negro student who Ind won the first prize in the Committee's 
essay contest. He said: 

There is no time like the present to haul out and r^examine our 
beliefs of snpeiiority and infoion^. Our attitude toward race rela- 
tions in Kentucky is reflected ic Pearl Buck’s words; “We [of 
AraericaJ shooid first decide whether ve want a nation of masto 
and subject peoples; and having decided that we do want such a 
setup state tois policy clearly, certainly, and firmly. And then by 
refusing the Negro the opportunities tor educational, leligioHS, cco 
nomic, and cultoral development he might eventually be forced to 
docilely accept the lowly lito oi seratode.” 

Any discussioQ of race relatioDS between the two races is a dis- 
quieting undertaldag; meoibcn of codi race move on tiptoes when- 
ever the subject is broached. Empty, sympathetic platitudes are 
uttered, persecution complexes are parked, pertinent facts are 
glossed over, and petty iusignificant inddenb a» given li^l^play. 
An ail of condescension and patronizing is prevalent. No concrete 
understanding can be reached by nreh “scaidycat pussyfooting” A 
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spade Biust he ea]l^ a spade, issues citist be squarely mel:,* honestly 
and unreservedly discussed, if anything constiuctive is to be done 
about them. 

The loots of prq'udice go de^; do amount of laws can funda* 
mentally alter them. The will to uproot them must come from 
within. Laws icpreseot force, aad force is a puny weapon indeed 
with which to combat such an abstract, deeply entrenched, innate 
emotion as prejudice. 

When enough people are set to linking about a thing the 
chances ate very go^ that s omcriiing will be done about it for good 
or for evil. 1 trfuk to believe diat people— any people — are wholly, 
essentially, and inevocably bad. There ate good and bad, fair-minded 
and foul-minded, decent and indeceot folk in all tacs. The 
strengtheniog factor is that the good rtf ns far gubuimber the bad 
of us. 

The time for decision ame at the launching of the second 
report, the report on education. The question took the following 
foim; Should the report deal aepaiatdy with the education 
problems of whites and N^roes? Slrould there be segregation in 
the report, or should it deal wtdi Uie education of all Kentucky 
citizens, both white and Negn^ The dirntors had to answer 
-that question atisfactotily. 

Fortunately our expert on education was Dr. Maurice F. Seay, 
then Director of the Bureau of School Service at the University 
of Kentucky and later Dean of die University. He had just 
finished a study of the educatibna] system of Alabama at the 
employmeot of a lay commission authorized by the Legislature 
of that state. He came direct^ hrom that ocperience to do our 
Report on Education. 

While our directors were d^cussing this problem at the 
launching of the Report on Education, D^. Seay told us that io 
Alabama, at the very outset of bis work, he was visited hy a 
group of distinguished Negro educatois. They urgently re- 
quested Liat there be no segregation in the report. They oiged 
that the problem be treated as one for all Alabama citizens. 
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regudless of color or creed. Their thesis was that universal 
public education is a fundamental basis of democracy. Hence 
education is a problem of all the people rather than a problem 
of color. This interpretation seemed to us to be so just that the 
first decision of the directors of the Committee was that there 
would be no segregation in any of .our reports. 

After much discussion we anh«d at a general policy on the 
treatment of the race question In these reports. Each report was 
prepared in three steps : firs^ the laimching; second, the meetmg 
for criticism and revision; diiid, final approval by the representa- 
tives of the member orgmiatiom. In the first two stages the 
reports had to revive the apj^oval of the dircctoR and experts. 
It was therefore agreed that we have two Negro directors among 
the sixteen. In the final stage, Uie reports were approved by all 
the member organizations. It was accordingly agreed that we 
open general membership to all groups end individuals 
who cared to join. Thus we piovui«! full Negro representation 
at every stage of the prepamtion of the report 

We were fortunate in the choice of our two Negro directory 
for they were Mtt* men erf hi^ standing in their respective 
fields. Dr. R. B. Atwood was president of Kentucky State 
College and a distinguished Negro educator. He had buik the 
institution which he headed horn a down-at-the-heel school to 
an important center of higfier learning. The other dfiector, 
Frank L. Stanley, was publisher (rf one of the largest Negro 
newspapen in the South, the LouisvQle Defender. For two years 
he was president of the National N^to Newspaper Publishers 
Association. These two men were among tbe sixteen directors 
who from tbe beginning set the policy for the Committee. 

At the meetingjo^uneb tiie r^orts our Negro directors 
were present to represent tire point of view. They par- 
ticipated fully and frankly in aQ discussions on a complete parity 
with the other directora, and tii^ made their ioQuence strongly 
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felt. In the second stage of each teport— the criticism meetings 
-they were again present to represent the Negro point of view. 
Again they made an important conbUiutioa. 

For the find stage— the pablk meeting— we selected a public 
hall in a hotel which did not insist on s^regatior.. Among the 
eighty-eight active member organizations of the Committee for 
Kentud^ were practically all of tiie important organized Negro 
groups— some fourteen in number, llteir representatives at- 
tended the final report meeting as first<lass citizens on a non- 
segregated basis. They participated in the discussions and made 
their opinions fully felt. 

. For the consideration of the reports at the different stages of 
their completion, and for <^ha purposes, the directors and 
experts usually net at dinner. At first this was a rather startling 
«perience, even to some of the directors; but, before the dis- 
cussion was well under way, color line were forgotten. The joint 
objective of all the directors was uppennost in the minds of 
everyone nobody paid any attention to anything else. 

An interesting episode involving the race question developed 
during oui first appearance before the joint session of the 
Legislature. Among the too rejnesoitatives and 38 senators in 
the Legislature there was but one Negro— a representative from 
a predominaittly Negro district in Louisville. Afta the Com- 
mitfee’s story had been tofd, the Sow was thrown open to ques- 
tions addressed to the president of tiie Committee ^ the mem- 
bers of the L^islature. 

The first question came from the lone Negro representative. 
It was: "Where does the Cor-imittee for Kentucky stand on the 
Negro problem?" It ms a tense moment. Here was the entire 
Legislature— many of its membeis with a life-long anti-N^ 
prejudice. There was the packed pllery, similarly conditiooed. 
The president of the Committee answered: "You gentlemen 
of the Legislature are here because you have sworn to uphold 
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the constitution of the Conmonwealth. Had you not talcen that 
oath, you would not have beoi pennitted to sit on this floor. 
This constitution that you hav« sworn to defend recognizes only 
one class of citizen. It makes no provision for second-class 
citizenship. Therefore we of the Committee for Kentucky, con- 
cunii^g in this, have invited Dr. Atwood and Mr. Stanley to be 
directors of the Committee. Thqr are seated here before me and 
I should like to introduce both of them to you, We deal with 
them and with all other N^roes as we deal with all citizens of 
Kentncky.” The tension of the moment was broken by the wave' 
of applause tbrt swept throughout the Chamber. For that 
moment, at least, it seemed as thdu^ the ideal of democracy 
had risen above race prejudice: 

When the time came to deralop the People’s Legislative 
Program, the Negroes had fuD opportunity to participate and to 
suggest legislation for impioviog their position in Kentucky. 
That we did not make all ttie progress some of us bad hoped 
for with respect to race legi^Hon was due to the fact that we 
had agreed in advance to include only such planks as were 
approved unanimously. A oumber (rf the groups could not. yet 
cut themselves away from agoold prejudices on the race ques- 
tion. 

Nevertheless substantial prepress was made 'in this program 
for the improvement of race rd^ions. The People's Legislative 
Program contained unanimously approved proposals for a Fair 
Employment Practices Act. Seroial other planks were included, 
seeing to improve the position of the Negro in Kentucky. 
Though not all (rf-tiiem were enacted into law, at least a start in 
the light direction has beer. made. 

The same spirit of an enlightened approach to race relations 
which developed on a state-wide level also came to the fore in the 
or^ization of the Committee for Henderson. The problem 
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was tbe same oq any level. Just as on the state l^el, had 
decided that no state-wide oi^ization could make progress 
without mcluding the 2 i;,ociq Kentucl^ Negro citizens, $0 tbe 
leaders of the Committee for Henderson early realized that no 
progress could be made in dieh community without the partici- 
pation of their Negro popuktioo. Hie problem was more acute 
in Henderson, which is some 130 miles farther south and west 
of Louisville. 

Yet when the Committee for Henderson launched its five 
major studies— in agriculture education, health, welfare, asd 
housing— the Audy committees had Negro memben. This was 
a greater step forward for Henderson than was the participation 
of Negroes at the state levd. Tbe people of both races, working 
together for a common objective soon found that each had 
much to contribute to tbe common good, that each needed the 
other, and that no progress could be made without tbe fullest 
participation of both. 

That the Negro leaders tmdetsfood how we felt about die 
whole Qce problem was iodkatcd by the following letter from 
Alfred M. Canoll, president of the Louisville branch of ^e 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 

Enclosed please find oui dteck for as payment for our 
1946-47 membenhip in tbe Cou niii U t e for Kentucky. You will note 
that tills is an increase over our 194;'46 membership fee. [Hiey 
voluutaiily paid twke the amoust of tbeir regular dues.] 

Words cannot express out deep appreciation for tbe courageous 
and revealing work accomplished by tbe committee, and it is our 
sincere desire that the wodc may cootiouc. 

Additional testimony on this score came from Dr. R. fi. At- 
wood, who said: 

I regard the Committee for f^tucky as an organization to give 
real democracy an opportunity to fonction for the advancement of 
all the people 0^ the State. Ea^ in the period of ib founding the 
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Committee conceived its job to toclude people of all races, creeds, 
and economic levels. This was the 6rst time that any well-known 
oiganization has so conceived its task, and to thousands of Ken* 
tnddans such action immediate^ branded die Committee as radical 
Probably for this reason many penoos, especially some of high in- 
come, have never supported the Committee. 

It should be noted at diis point that the Committee foi Ken* 
tacky, being an educntiQ(ia.l or^ization, nevet took an aggeesr 
sively partisan stand on the race quesb'on. But, by its very oigani- 
zatioD and its method of woddn^ the Committee went on 
the basic assumption that all citizens of Kentucky had the same 
light to participate in a pri^ram involving the general welfare. 
By so doing it set an orample fot o^eis to see and to follow. 
That example was an impottant contribution to the improve- 
ment of race relations in Kentnclqr and will be increasngly so 
in the year; to come. 



'♦WHERE DID THE MONEY 
COME FROJ^e 


ANY group, starting as m did, will find one of ib first 
problems to be: “Where is the money coming from?" It is 
common knowledge that most o^izations devoted to progress 
usually have a hard struggle to ke^ going financiaOy. It is sad, 
but true, that "do-gooders " as mme of the opposition like to 
call us, are always poor. 

Furthermore, it is much more difficult to raise money for a 
general than for a specific purpose. When you approach people 
for a contribution to the Red Cross or to the Community Chest, 
they can see their money transited inb direct and almost im- 
mediate beuefit to some person or ^up. When you approach 
them for a contribution in support of a project to make democ- 
ncy mote dcctive, yon at waking on wmrthmg which is mudi 
harder for people to understand. Often there may be no tangible 
resulb for a long time. And yeh 9$ looks back upon history, 
it wOl he seen ^t most of the progress made hy mankind has 
been the result of general pn^tams and not of specific enter- 
prises. 

It is difficult to arouse the ioteiest of an individual in giving 
money to a program that is general in scope and character. This 
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calls for imaginatioa on the part of the donor, as well as an 
ability to think in long-range tenns. Not many people ^nk in 
such terms. 

For example, any thinking person will admit that the local 
community is the bulwark of democracy. Yet try to approach an 
individual for a contiibution to make democracy effective in his 
own community and you w1I get a blank stare or an uninter* 
ested shrug of the shoulder. Once the people begin to under- 
stand the problem, once they begin to share a vision together, 
they will go all out to sqrport such a project Tlierefore, the 
first problem that must be faced by any group like the Commit- 
tee for Kentucky is how to get ^ people to understand the 
program and to see its importance. That was the first job we 
had to do to get financial sai^mt 

For the first year and a half, money posed no senous dlSculty, 
The president of the Committee directed ib affairs from liis 
own office and with his own secretary. During ^s entire 
eighteen-month period the total sum spent was $783, mctically 
all of it for printing. ^ 

But, as the Committee’s idea took bold and rb activities ec- 
ponded, it became necessary to staff the Committee adequately. 
When tlie reporb began coming off tbe press— each report cost 
approximately $3,000— it became dear that a substantial sum of 
money had to be rdsed for the tortheiaace of tbe work. 

Being a merchant, aud fortoDately having tbe confidence of 
my fellow merchants, ' invited a ^up of fourteen Louisville 
tailers to lunch. I outlined the protective but still nebulous 
program of the Committee. Tley were men of vision and 
imagination and they got tbe idea quickly. At the end of the 
outline 1 submitted to them a bill for $6sooo tor the lunch. 
After thirty minutes of discussion— and it was a full discussion 
by bardheaded businessmen— th^ paid tbe bill in full. These 
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fourteen merchants were wiUing to invest $6poo in piogiess. 
Others followed their etample to such an extent that we soon 
raised $17,000. This was enou^ to toep us going until the end 
of 1945. 

In December, 194;, I met with the man who was scheduled 
to be the Speaker of the Home of Representatives of the 1946 
Kentucky General Assembly. We were to anange for the joint 
session of the Legislature at which ^ Committee was to tell 
'ts story the followiog month. 

When he had heard the entire story of the Committee, the 
Speaker became so enthuskstic dtat he said quite spontaneously, 
‘Xet me try to get you an apfnopiiation of $^0,000 from tlm 
Legislature for your work.” I had to swallow hard seveal times 
before answering. We were down to a bank balance of $300. We 
already had a staff 0! two people md an office to suppmt and 
no clear idea of where more money was to come from. I also 
knew that at that time the prest^ aud the power of the Speaker 
were so great that undoubtedly be could get us the appropri* 
ation. Yet after quick reSecdon I thanked him and fimily d^ 
dined. 

He was rather taken aback, for, as be aid, people do not often | 
him down substantial sums from the L^lature. He asked for 
my reasons. I told him ftauUy that there were three; First, the 
moment we accepted an appropriation from a Donocratic 
legislature in politial-minded Kentucky we should be branded 
as partisan Oemociats^ were it a Republican legislature, we 
should be similarly branded as partisn Republicans. Second, 
we felt that it would restrict our ^edom of action if we were to 
accept an appropriation from the Legislature, for we should then 
have a definite responsibility to the state government; we might 
lose our independence and Uk freedom to speak our minds as 
vre saw fit. Third, it was our cousidered conviction that, if the 
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people of Kentucky wanted progress, they would have to pay 
for it and would appreciate it all the more if they did pay for it. 
Tlie Spencer accepted this explanation iu good grace. 

It became necessary to raise a substantial sum of money for 
the years of 1946 and 1947. We started out with a goal of 
$75,000 for the two-year period and employed the services of a 
piofessfonal money raiser. The campaign was well onda way 
and we had aliady raised apptonmately $45,000 when we were 
suddenly halted in oui hacks. It was discovered that a state-wide 
organiration devoted to tax research and reduction bad notibed 
all its directors that we were a “spending group" and had hinted 
broadly that we were not to be supported bnaucially. The 
members of this group for die m(»t part were the' important 
business people from whom our heaviest contn^tion would 
come. We were effechvety blocked. 

We decided then to see how much we could raise from the 
people themselves. We asl«d out member organiations->tl)e 
Kentucky Education Assodatton, the Farm Bureau, the labor 
groups, aud others-to go out among their people and to invite 
memberships for as little as $ixx) per person. The Kentucky 
Education Association leaders organized every district in the 
state and collected nearly $5,000 f(^ the Committee. This repre- 
sented contributions at $1.00 eadi horn appicndmately 5,000 
of the state's 17,000 teachers. We diougbt that was a fine show^ 
ing. Ic all, the organizations raised dose to $20,000. We were 
thus euabled to cacry throu^ the two years' work despite the 
opposition of some of the moneyed groups. And ebse to 20,000 
people now had a financial state, however small, in the work of 
the Committee. 

Early in 1946, when the Committee for Henderson was being 
fanned, there was corsidetable discussion in the Legislature 
about establishing a research fund of $200,000 to do work along 
the lines which we were fdlowing. Immediatdy after one of the 
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Henderson meetings, the state senator from Henderson County 
came to me and offered to try to secure the $200,000 research 
fund under consideration for the Committee for Kentucky. We 
turned down this offer for Hie same reasons for which we had 
refused the offer of the Spaker of the House. We preferred to 
do OUT job entirely on out own. 

Early in 1948 we prepared a budget for the years of 1948 and 
1949. By this time we had a staff of five full-time people and a 
broad and extensive program. Needing $100,000 the two- 
year period, we approached the task of raising this large amount 
with considerable trepidation, paiticulaily since we had decided 
to do the job by ourselves and wiHiDut a professional money 
raiser. But \fj this time the had really begun to under- 
stand our objectives and our porposes. This was especially true 
of a great many smaller businessmen. Within a few months we 
had raised $83,000, with the certain prospect Hut the other 
$15,000 vmuld be forthcoming. Oor misgivings had been un- 
founded. We had not krown oru own sbength. For the people 
of Kentucky, having come to know the score, had indicated 1 ^ 
their support Hiat th^ were willing to pay for progress. 

To us perhaps the most significant contribution toward this 
$85,000 was a grant of $2cvooo horn the Rockefeller-endowed 
General Education Board. This was made to the University of 
Kentucky, whidi was to take over and carry on the community 
service program which we had staitod. That giant not or^ly 
helped to free us from financial worry but gave us the national 
prestige which goes with sudi a grant. In fact, the impression 
that it made on some of the moneyed opposition in our own 
state was worth far more to us than the $20,000 itself^ for in 
thdr eyes we had, in a measure at least, achieved respectability. 

For the five active years of the Committee for Kentucky pro- 
gram, a total of some $200,000 was raised. Where did the money 
come from? A goodly portion of it came from the small busiRes^ 
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men vho jealized ^ow mach wrong with the etate and were 
wiUtRg to make an investment to a better day for Keotucl^. 
Close to $25,000 ame fion individuzls— teachers, white<ollai 
workers, working people, &nnets-who invested from one to 
five dollars in membership in tbe Conunittee as a vote of jmii' 
fidcnce in what we were trying to do. It was touching to see . 
some of tbe grimy, dirty dollar bOh which came particularly 
from the mountain region, from people to whom a dollar oon- 
tributiOD meant a real sacrifice. Yet toey were willing to make 
that sacrifice in the hope that it mi^t result in a better school 
for thdi children, in bdter medical care for tl^amilies, and 
in other important and «rgent things which they needed. 

A small number of contribotiQns of a mbstantial size caiiie 
froii) ptpgressive businessmen and bankets who jvere willing to 
go coimter to the prejudices of those in thdr group in order to 
support the Committee. 

Inaddition, the member organizations of the Committee paid 
dues tangjag from $25 to $350 a year. 

Geaeially spealdng^ it was horn a cross section of the people 
of Kentucl^ that the money was mised. 

Raisjog money for a public pajpose can be the meanest, 
dktiest, most back-breaking business. It is a rare revealei of 
human nature. It can be a source of tbe deepest humiliation, set- 
back, and rebuff to those who are working to raise the money. 
But, once the money has been raised from tho people them- 
selves, the satisfaction of having »±ieved financial independ- 
ence for the undertaking is $0 great that nothing can take its 
place. 

To all those who may find tfaeiDeelves in a similar situation, 

I urge this with all tbe earnestness at my command: Don't try 
to get your money the easy way. Do it the hard way. You will 
get tremendous personal satisfactioo from the accomplbbstcRt 
of the job. The citizen paiticifntion in your program will dp 
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far more than reward you for {he efiort and ior tfae tribulation 
that you will have to undergo. Above all, don’t tie yourself to 
any branch of government. If you do, no matter how much 
money you can get, you will be moitgagiDg your most precious 
possession— your iodepoRdence. 




TOWARD AISJ-HSIUGHTENED 
PUBLIC OPINION 


WHEN a oui) is toiKng ‘jp the side of a mountaia, he 
will stop occasionally to look back and see bow he has come 
and to look forward and see how hi he still has to go. So it is 
with a great social movement. There comes a bme to pause and 
take stock. 

That was why in the summer of 1947, after almost four years 
of work, a Flanniog Committee was appointed to appraise the 
job we bad done and to chart the future course of the Commit' 
tee. It soon became apparent tlat the strongest founchtion on 
which we could build our fuhuc work was an enlightened public 
opinion. We were convinced that without such a basis, whatever 
had been done would be temp(»aiy and fleeting. With a base 
of strong pubhc opinion there was no limit to the progress which 
Kentuel^ could make. 

We therefore embarked on an intensive program of leadership 
education. The objective of the program was to have every or- 
ganized group in every Kectud^ community make a careful 
study of each of oui reports. Siuce groups which meet regularly 
are always looking for good pn^ms, we plamied to suggest to 
each that it ask for a volunteer from its own organization to 

ij8 
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make a study of each of oui iq»rts aod to give a talk bn that 
study at a reguJar meebog of the group. 

One member, say, of the Rotary Club of a community might 
be interested in agcicultuie. He would make an intensive study 
of OUI report on that subject and present it to his organization as 
a full program. Another might be interested in education. He 
would present oik education lepoti as a program. In the end, 
every member of the Rotary Guh of that community would 
become acquainted with the major problems of Kentocky, and 
in addition the Guh would have an expert on each problem. 

It was obvious that if we could pie\«il upon most of the or- 
ganized groups in every Keutud^ community to study our re- 
ports in this way we should have an informed and enlightened 
leadership in Kentucky. ‘Ibis would be the backbone of the 
public opinion we were looking for. 

Early in October, 1948, the Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee set out to launch this leadership education program in 
the local communities. He began in Somerset, Kentucky, a town 
of a little over 6,000, located in the south-central part of the 
state. It was an exciting and fascinating experience— this “dis- 
covering" of a community. For a wed: he was, in the social field, 
a DeSoto, a Magellan, and a Balboa combined. He casually 
dropped in on the leading citizens of the ^community and began 
to talk about the future of Sraneiset and of Kentucky with them. 
At first they wondered what his angle was, whether he had 
something he wanted to sell them, whether he was looking for 
financial contributions. 

When he had made it dear d^t he had no axe to grind, that 
he was not looking for anything for himsdf or for tire Commit- 
tee; but that he was actually there to offer the help of the Com- 
mittee to the people of Somer^ the whole climate changed. 
Enthusiasm took the place of skeptidsm, and hard-boiled 
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baaken and businessmen pomitted themselves to dream of a 
Somerset and a Kentucky of the future. 

By the end of the week, oui Executive Director had a t»idV 
eye view of who the leaders of Somerset were, what were the 
major characteristics and problems of the town, what its atti- 
tude was toward progress, and how it felt hhout the Committee. 
He had set the leaders of this community~to''BunIu[ig about 
their own future. He wrote it all down on paper. It wd! be an 
invaluable document in time to come. 

From Somerset our Executive Director went to London, to 
Corhin, to Williamsburg, and to other Kentucky commrmides. 
It was the begioning of a program which will take him, during 
the next year and a half, to every important community in the 
state. In each community he visaed, be learned something new 
not only about the problems of the community but about the 
tcchai<iues with which to approach these problems. He learned 
to improvise new techniques. He began to develop »cial sblU 
m stimulating communities b action which will in time be 
productive of great gaod. 

We also felt that it was important to educate another type of 
leadeishi{^the young men and women is our colleges. Thq^, 
though not yet ready to take the bdm, would in time control 
the destinies of Keatucky. Bemuse of tbeii educational advan' 
tages they would be in a particularly favorable position to cany 
on the struggle for progress after they had graduated and had 
seturned to their own communitim. 

With this end in view we set op an experiment for educating 
student leadership in three of our importont institutions of 
higher learning: Kentucky State College^ the only Negro college 
in the state; Transylvania College, which is a privately endowed 
institution; and the University of Kratucky. We met with the 
student leaders in each of these three institutions to discuss 
the project. Chaiacteiistically enough, each institution ap* 
proached the problem in a d^Serent way. 
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At Kentucky State College there woe some fifteen to twenty 
organized student groups on the campus. The leaders of these 
groups decided b form a cential organization composed of all 
their organizations, for the purpose of having the entire student 
body study and discuss our lepcwts. They planned b devob one 
discussion meeting to each of die roports, one student to be 
designated to make a thorough study of the report and to act 
as discussion lea^r. After all be reports had thus been covered, 
there would be a series of meeting for the discussion of what 
the students could do to put be findings into practical action 
in their own communities, both now and in the future. From 
the caliber of the thinklug evidenced at these meetings I cm 
confident that the students will come up with some important 
answers. 

At Transylvania the ohjectiye was the same but the approach 
was diSerent. It was determined there that to each student 
organization would be assigned the responsiblity of sponsoring 
the study and discussion of one specific report The presentation 
of the study was to be made at a Chapel meeting of the entire 
sbdeot body. 

At the Univasity of Kentnc^ the method was again diSe^ 
ent. A weekly discussion groujv in which some twenty or more 
student oiganizatioos on the campus participated, was already 
functioning under the auspices of the Y.M.CA. This group 
undertook to launch a six- to eig^t-week program, each week 
to be devoted to a discussion of a different r^ort of the Com- 
mittee. The meetings were eminently successful. Approximately 
yoo students, or: the average, attended, 

At the end of these discussimu Aie groups leaders met to 
appraise the results, The secretary of the University branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. reported that the discussions had been helpful 
in that they caused the students to think seriously about the 
issues discussed. So much was this the case, he told us, that 
the students complained that be discussion periods of from 
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thirty to forty minutes were too short. The facts, especially 
those about education, wae a revelation to the students. He 
said that they recommended that Uie Committee make every 
effort to get these problems discussed in all the colleges and 
further recommended that tlie reports be made available to all 
Goll^ dormitories, fratemi^ouses; and other living units for 
students so that they might have ready access to them. 

Still another approach to the use of our reports was made by 
Cumberland CoUcge at Wttliamslmrg, in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. Up to the time of our Encutive Director's visit to this 
college no otganiaed use bad bear made of the reports. The 
President of Cumbaland, after a ^ew of the Committee's 
reports, said, “I can see ligf't now bow this college can make 
use of these reports. We have an Intonational Club which will 
be delighted to study the matemb. I am going to suggest to 
this orpnization that they prqaie progams based around these 
individual reports and present Hiem to the student assembly. 
I would like to go further than that. If I can get more copies 
of the reports, I will recommend to the instructor of our social 
studies that they be used in coui^ in that field.” 

The University of Louisville also made widespread use of the 
Committee’s reports. It has puidosed several thousand copies 
for resale to students through the Univeni^ bookstore. Stu- 
dents registering for certain courses in social studies are required 
to secure copies of these reports, which are used in the course 
as regular text material. Altbou^ die University of Louisville 
serves a rather large urban comiDimity, tbe Committee’s Report 
on Agriculture has been used in tbe University courses along 
with tbe Reports on Education, on Health, on Welfare, on 
Labor, and on Manufecturiog. 

Varied use of our reports have been made by many other 
colleges in tbe state, including Murray State, Western State, 
Eastern State, Motehead Stat^ Sue-Bennett, and Berea College. 
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It was tremendousiy heartening to us to see the interest and 
the enthusiasm shown by the coU^ students. Their earnestness 
of purpose, thdr deep concern with conditions in Kentucky, 
and tbeii eagerness to do something about them was a decided 
affirmation to us of oui convictioo that if the people knew the 
facts they would be eager to ta^ r^rective action. 

One of the most fascinating things about ideas is the strange 
and unpredictable places where land and the unexpected 
results they produce. 

Tak^ for example, the case of Robert K. Hubbard. Huboaid 
was a student at Transylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky. 
He had been inducted into the amed forces of the United 
States and had for three years fought for his country in the 
Pacific Area in the Second World War. He was diabkd, hon> 
otably disdiarged, and leturoed to Tiaiuylvania to complete his 
studies. 

Just about this time, some of tire reports of the Committee 
for Kentucky came into bis bands. He read than with a sense 
of growing dissatisfaction with "things as they are.” In his class 
in political science Hubbard began griping about Kentucky. 

Finally his professor said, "Why do you complain so much 
about conditions in the state? Why don’t you do something 
about them?” Hubbard asked, "Wh^ can I do?’' His professor 
ansyvered, "There's an election coming up this ^1. Why don’t 
you run for the Legislature and by b) translate some of your 
dissatisfactior into efiective Illative action?” Hubbard 
thought for a minute and said, determinedly, "All right, I will.” 
His profesoi then made this ofio: “If you run hrt the Legi^ 
latuie, we will give you time out bom your classes for cam- 
paigning, with full credit for it toward your course as a ‘practical 
application of political sdence.' If you ate elected to the Legis- 
htuid we win give you time out to attend the sessions of the 
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Legislature^ with full credit for k toward your course as au even 
greater 'practical application of ^litic^ science.' ” 

Hubbard agreed and began Us campaign with a will. His 
home town was Hodgeovitl^ &e birthplace of Abraham Lin' 
coin, and his legislative district covered Larue and Hart Cotm- 
ties, one of which normal^ voted Republican. Hubbard ran on 
the Democratic ticlcet. 

He began his campaign in a unique and effective way. It was 
harvest time, and the farmers needed as many extra hands as 
they could get. Hubbard hired binuelf out to various ftrmeis 
in his district for a few days at a time on the following stipula- 
tion : ( 1 ) that he would work dming the day for a certain agreed 
amount, provided (2) that Ihe farm family would give him an 
opportunity in the evening for a little politicking. 

Hubbard made it clear to the voters in his district that he 
was not in the race for educational oeditbut because he wanted 
to get something started. He won the election. 

Shortly after, Hubbard wrote me: 

I have been shopping around to see who would be in this session 
of the Legislatute, and from my observation there wiH be several 
young progiesiiva present. I wiD try to contact most of them by 
December and exchange views wttii them. 

When the Committee had ib )omt session at the Le^slature 
to present the People's Legisbtive Program, there sat young 
Hubbard in the front row, his face beaming. He was translating 
his fiustiation with "thin^ as they arc” in Kentucky into action 
which might some day bring about "things as they should be." 




THE GRASS ROOTS BEGIN 
TO SPROirr 


THE one thing which was even moie important to us than 
out reports was our communl^ program. We that it was 
in the local community that <rai work would either come to 
fruition or fail We realized that here again we were blazing 
a trail, just as no pattern had existed for developing teamwork 
among the state-wide organizations, so no model had been 
available for setting up a stat^wi^ program for local commu- 
nity improvement. 

hrther, we knew that local community-wide coH)pcr3tion 
would be difficult to achieve, for in the smaller communities, 
particularly, personal relationships couot for a great deal. Often 
cliques develop, attitudes become fixed, and lines of division 
become set. In such an atmosphere it is difficult to break down 
these barriers toward community coopeiabon. 

Then, too, for the most part, community activities tend to 
concern themselves with specific segments of community life. 
Comparatively little lecognitiou has been given to the over-all 
interest of the communi^. Yet it must be recognized that if 
any community is to prosper, it is thu over-all interest which 
must be strengthened. It is a sad commentary that what is most 
45 
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impoitant aad obvious is oftoQ the last thing to engage human 
attention. 

We felt that our approach must be to the overfall, community 
problems and that t^t was tite only way to integrate the entire 
life of a community. Accordingly, within two years after the 
Committee's work started, we set up a Department of Com* 
irunity Service with a faDdime' diiet^r, for the purpose of 
helping to stimulate progress in our local communities. 

It occuned to us that we could preach the gospel of better 
communities through the tegular publicity channels through 
which the Committee had been operating. Accotdin^y, Sta- 
tion WHAS began to inject community development broad- 
casts into its “Kentucky on Uie March" series. Specific de- 
velopments in Kentucky towns were dramatized. Interesting 
broadcasts had such subjects as the community reaeation pro- 
gram in Glasgow^ the development of tourist attractions in 
Mayfieldj the story of how die dtizras of Corbin, literally with 
tlieir own hands, had built a road to the orphanage; and numer- 
ous othas. These progsms gave a real lift to the spirit and 
brought an enthusiastic response horn our radio listeners. 

Similar changes were made in the content of the “Kentucky 
on the March” column. Ewing Calloway wrote to local editors 
and organizations for reports of progress in community del’d- 
opment. Each week for a cmtsiitesable length of time he pub- 
lished some local success stories. One week it was about 3,500 
Madison County school children sdio had been given an ey& 
screening test and about haw it was done by volunteers working 
under expert direction. He paid tribute to the Lions Club of 
Madison Counfy for furnisbiiig glasses free to those childiei) 
whose parents were unable to pucdiase them. Anorha. item in 
the same program was the pui^sing of toothbrushes at whole- 
sale and furnishing them to the children of the schools at a cost 
of five cents each. 
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Another report told of a ECentuclcy com derby, in frbich a 
group of farmers had z race to see who could produce the best 
and largest com crop. 

In Fulton, a town of about 7,000 peoples Mr. Calloway told 
the story of how the dty coundl bmlt a $200,000 water systenr- 
and a $40/300 flood-control system to prevent flash floods by a 
creek which runs through the heart of the city. He told of how 
the mayor of Lebanon contiiboted all of his salary of $1^*0 
toward a fund to build a recreation park for people of all ages. 

He told how the citizens of Bardstown and Nelson County 
had set up a free public lilxaiy and how they planned to use 
the county school-bus system to take the books out into the 
cnral areas of the couo^— how this small community spent 
more than $10,000 to build a play^ound for colored people as 
a result of which Negro children enjoyed a supervised summer 
recreation program for the first time. 

These and many other items of progress were reported week 
after week in this column. Not only did they give well-deserved 
recognition to those people who were doing something to im- 
prove their community, but tfa^ were causing people in other 
communities to say to themsdves, '‘What are we doing to 
improve oui own community'' 

Meanwhile the Director of die Depaitmeot of Commoiuty 
Service of the Committee tavefed throughout the state in every 
direction. He covered some 28/300 miles in the first year of his 
activity and did everything he could to stimulate citizen interest 
and action in community affairs. He urged the people to work 
for vigorous community programs and for co-operation among 
all the organizations in the coauounity in the solution of those 
problems that were commonify-wu^ Everywhere he went he 
stressed the importance of the community as the foundation for 
national life in these words: 
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If we do not End the democntie wajr of life in oui communi^, 
dien we will not find it At aO. If our conimonities do not find it, 
then Amecica cannot find it As our communities go, so goes Amer- 
ica. Let's make no mistake abont tiiat. The spiritual flow of life 
be^ns at the bottom of tin spiiqg— the cammunity. Choke it off 
there and you have choked the nation. Pollute it there and you 
pollute the nation, hfaintain it there— cleat, fresh, abundant— and 
the nation will eva be sustmned. 

We soon realized that one man could not possibly begin to 
do the job by himseli^ and so we bepn pressing into service a 
number of our member organtzations in promoting conununhy 
development. We worked cooperatively with them in setting 
up programs for community buiiding. 

llie Federation of Business aad Professional Women’s Clubs 
took on the responsibility for arousing their metnbers to activity 
in local community work whemvei that groups functioned. 
Regional meetings were held in Lexington, Danville, Middles- 
boto, Nfaramotb Cave, and Winchester. 

The Junior Chamber of Cotnoiece opened ib state and local 
meetings to the Committee’s pro^m of community building. 
Tne Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs~) 6,000 strong 
with member groups in practically every important city and 
town in Kentucky— included a community development pro- 
gram in its state conference. Qui Director of Community Serv^ 
ice met with the Federation and helped set up its conference in 
Louisville and a follow-up confaence in Lexington. 

We worked with other state-wide organizations to stimulate 
community action. The Kentod^ Press Association, the Ken- 
tucky Phaimaceutkal Associatioa, and such organizations as the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers opened thdr publications to 
articles on community building vrfrich the Committee had 
prepared. 

In this way we developed lines of communication into cities, 
towns, and rural communities. The message of building better 
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coiDinimiides began to reach many places all over Kentucl^', not 
from just one source but frcMU naoy. 

As a result, a new moral ghnate was created in these com* 
munides. Some of them seemed to be infused with the spirit 
of the times. Through the leaderstup of some of their outstand- 
ing citizens they went after community improvement with a 
will and entirely on their own. 

A numba of conununities were stirred into action because 
of this moral climate which bad been engendered by the Com- 
mittee, though the Committee did not actively participate in 
^eir activities. Still others were moved b go forward as a direct 
result of the impact of the C ommi ttee and its Department of 
Community Service on the local commuDity. 

As heartening as anything diat had happened in the life of 
the Committee was the eagerness of most of the communities 
of Kentucky, both large and small, to bear the story of the 
Committee at first hand from diosc intimately connected with 
it. Had the stafi been ten times as large, it could not have filled 
the demands. But we did fill enough of them to give the people 
a first-hand idea of our objectives and of why and how we were 
trying b achieve them. 

Once we were able b coovhice the people that we had no 
axe to grind, they received us widi open arms. Even though they 
might not immediately have been moved to do something about 
their local problems, they seemed b get enough food for 
thou^t which sooner or later woald be translated into action. 

There was an interesting sideli^t b this acceptance of the 
Committee in the local commooities. 'Whereas on the state 
level, as previously indicated, and in and around l^uisviTle, the 
Kentudy Chamber of Commerce and some of the larger indus- 
trialists and bankas would not support u$, the Chambers of 
Commerce in many local ernmnunities appreciated and often 
were enthusiastic about the job we wae trying b do. The grass- 
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loots businessmen understood oui objectives far better than did 
the big industrialists and bantcen. 

The story of the path-finding project in Henderson has already 
been told. Almost at the same time that the Committee for 
Jienderson was beiog form^ ano&et community councU was 
taking shape some three hundred miles up the river at Fort 
Thomas. The organizatim was caDed the Committee for Fort 
Thomas. It was made up thitQ^jbuI luonbet oiganiations 
and a number of delegates at large. It was formed at a meeting 
called by the mayor and ct^ officials to carry forward a program 
of civic progress which was arrived at by a city-wide question- 
naiie distributed under the leadership of the Post-War Planning 
Committee. 

The Fort Thomas plan for progress included a stadium, a 
swinuniog pool, a public auditorhun, a city hall, and a library. 
Definite dates bad been set for tireir completion. The stadium, 
financed by a $6;, 000 bond issue voted m November, 1947, was 
completed. The swimming pool was slated for completion in 
1949, the auditorium in 1953, the cify hall and library in i9;7. 

Meanwhile the Committee for Port 'Hiomas taclded some 
dvic problems of lesser magnitude. It campaigned successfully 
for the two bond issues voted iqur. in the November, 1947, 
election. It published five educational reports, prepared by 
teachers, supervisors, and admiursbative staffs of tbe schools, in 
cooperation with the Committee. These reports, mimeographed 
and distributed through riie school system, were attractively 
illustrated by students of the sdmol ait department. 

A real asset to tbe functioniog of the Committee for Fort 
Thomas was the assistance of its engineer, who sat in on 
all meetings in an advisory capact^. As a representative of gov- 
ernment (in a job similar to that of a dty manager) be kept 
the work of the Committee geared to the functioning of tbe 
non-partisan government of the dty and gave it a continuity 
which is lacking in many community councils. 
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'Acting on the encoiuagement ^ven us by the develcipinent 
of the Hendeison and F'ort Thomas conndK we embaiked on 
a campfign to foim citizens’ cotu^ thiou^out the Common- 
wealth. Olx thought was that if we could help to establish fiom 
fifteen to twenty citizens’ councils, strategically located ova the 
state; tliey in tuin would have an important influence oo the 
communities around them. Explocatoty work for such councils 
was done in Moiray, Paducal^ Ashhnd, Springfield, Frankfort, 
and a numba of other commitnities. 

In April, 1947, the first community conference In Kentucky 
was held at Henderson. StiKX Henderson was, in effect, the 
pilot plant for our expaiment in community organization, it 
was a fitting background for Utis meeting. Representatives came 
to the conference from seven states and from eleven Kentucky 
communities. 

The conference began, lig^ enou^, with a combined 
church service involving all the churches in Hendeison. It was 
fitting that a community whicb lad established a moral climate 
for progress should begin a great conference on a spiritual plane. 
It was an exdtmg and rewarding two days, ending with a ban- 
quet at which practically every loder in Hendenon was present. 
The report of the conference was published and spread through- 
out the state as an inspiration mid an example for othn Ken- 
tuclqr communities to follow. 

Next we started a publication called Your Community Re- 
porter, edited on a voluotea basis by Fiancele Armstrong, a 
journalist and publicity director for Qie Hendason Committee. 
The Community Reporter is a newsletta, issued periodically 
and circulated to a wide iDailiog let both within and outside 
the state. It carries news of community development and com- 
munity councils, statements of {didosophy concerning commu- 
nity work, and suggestions to local community leaders. 

In orda to strengthen and oqtand the community activities, 
we set up an advisory committee to work with our Director of 
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Community .Service.' i''roin tbe outset the Director had con* 
fmed with a group at the University of Kentucky. This rdation- 
ship was formalized in the appointment of a Community 
Committee. • 

So that we might render drser assistance to the community 
councils and to commutttty wmk of all kinds, we decided to 
form regional centers for community development on a solid 
eiou^ foundation Ur enable diem to carry on more or less 
permanently. 

Such a center was already functioning at the University of 
Kentucky, where the Sociology Department hod set up a Con- 
svitation Service in Social Reseamh, offering help to conununi* 
ties in conducting local fact-finding surveys and in interpreting 
lesulb. The Rural Sociology Department had added a field 
wodrer to give help to small oommunities throu^ the county 
farm agents. These University services were offered on a state- 
wide basis. 

Meinwhile our regional pro^m got under way at Murray. 
A workshop on community dmdopment was organized under 
the joint sponsorship of the College and the Committee for 
Kentucky. A select group of dvic leaders in the area and of 
college professors attended. Thty discussed such questions as 
how to operate a successful community councU, how to get 
dtizens inte^ted in community abiis, how to solve com- 
munity problems, aod finally, what Miinay College could do 
r^oaally for fbe community Kovement 

The workshop had faMeaching results. Out of it came a 
grant of funds ^ the Tennessee Valley Autiiority to set up a 
department of community service for the western Kentuclqr 
area. This grant provides for a (ufl-time community man, di- 
rectly responsible to the president of Murray College and work- 
ing in c(K)pei3tion with ail ^ departments of the College. 
His program for .the assistance the communities of western 
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Kentud^ is being worked out in c&opmtion with the Depart- 
ment of Community Service. The Committee for Kentudy 
helped to secure the giant. 

A second workshop was hdd at Boca College, near die moun- 
tains in southeastern Kentucky. Here again a select group of 
college and civic kadeis gappled wiUi the problems of building 
better communities in the area. Developments are continuing 
in the region. The Committee wiD promote workshops in other 
i^ons of the state. 

Community v/ork in Kentu^ got one of its big^t boosb 
when the General Education Board granted to the University 
of Kentucky a $20,000 fnnd, to be matehed by a shnilar amount 
from the University, for estabhdiing a department of com- 
munity service. This grant was seemed through the joint efforts 
of the University of Koitucky ar^ dm Committee for Kentucky. 

In addition to all the above activities on community improve- 
ment, the newly fonned Agricsltaral and Industhal Devdop- 
ment Board set up by the state government, with a budget of 
$300,000 for the fint two years, has established a Division of 
Community Service with a foO-time man at the head. The 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, too, began thinking in terms 
of the over-all problems of the local community. 

Since there were so many agencies now vitally interested 'n 
diis great community problem, it occurred to us that there 
should be a thorough integration of all these pic^ms so that, 
although each program was carried out ib own agenqr ind& 
pendently of the others, the programs themselves might be 
dovetailed by the leaders of each group in order to avoid uir- 
necessary overlapping and achieve the greatest possible effec- 
tiveness. A meeting for this puipox was held early in January, 
1949. The programs and objectives of each agency repiesenied 
were thoroughly ejqilored and the groundwork laid for futore 
co-operation. 
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Right now, we are in the planning ^e of -a series of new 
nriio programs which we thtnh will have a salutary and con- 
structive effect on community life in Kpntucl^. Our Executive 
Director, in his travels from community to community, has 
uncovered a number of basic problems. For example in one 
community of 2500^ the water su]4>ly u so muddy, both for 
driohing and for other purposes, that there is not even one 
kundry in that town; the neighboring towns caU for the iaundiy 
and deliver it to service that community. In other communities 
the problems include inadequate schools, hospital, and Iecr^ 
ational facilities. The problems are many and varied. 

In the first of the broadca^ we plan to hi^li^t dsese 
problems so that people in ffentacky will know the character 
of the difficulties which face their communities. Then will come 
a series of constructive broadcasts on solutions to these problems 
which have been successful ebewhcre in Kentucky. 

For example, thae are seveol Koitucky communities which 
had a water^upply problem snnilar to the one indicated above 
and which have now solved that problem. It is our idea to dis- 
cover which community did the best job in the sohitfon of its 
water-supply problem and Qteo prepare a broadcast giving in 
full detail how the job was done. This will be beamed through 
the state so that every Kentoclgr community which has a water- 
supply problem will be made aware of at least one solution. 

' We plan a similar approach to all other important problems. 
These broadcasts wQI be poblisbed and sent to the various 
cominunities throughout Keirtiicl^. 

It is OUT deep conviction tfiat if we can develop the social 
skills necessary to stimuiace emnmunity action and thereby 
strengthen community life in Kentucl^, we shall have made an 
important contiibutioo to democracy in America. 



♦ THE LEADERS APPRAISE 
THE JOB 


AS TH^ leaden of Kenhicl^ began to understand that 
they were Kentuckians first and leaders of special-interest groups 
second, and that the well-being of e\tiy other group was essen- 
tial to the well-being of their own-in short, that the social and 
the economic health of Kentucky were indivisible-the progress 
of Kentucky took a decided step forward. For it then became 
apparent that each group would be willing to lend a helping 
hand to other groups, not only tbroii^ altruistic motives but 
because of an enlightened self-interest. 

When we detenrined, therefor^ to take stock of what had 
been accomplished, it became a matter of special concern to us 
to get an appraisal of the job die leaders of the various groups 
in the state. That appraisal served several purposes. First, it gave 
us and them a better perspective on the job we had done. It 
also served as a guide to the job we still bad to do, Second, in 
Older to appraise the job. the kaders had to crystallize theii 
own tbinldng about it, As tbi^ set out to express themselves on 
what the job had been like, du^ would themselves be the more 
impiessed. Third, in order to ^ condoued oni^ of aetton 
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gmong aU groups^ it would he helpful for each of the leaders 
to see what the others thought about the work. 

We started witii a netvspaper and radio man’s point of view 
and asked Edwin Paxton, Jr^ to send us his appraisal. Mr. Pax- 
ton is General Manager of Radio Station WKYB, in Paducah, 
and is affiliated with one tfie most important newspapers in 
the stat^ the Paducah Sun-Demociaf, whidTis owned his 
family. This was his comment: 

1 becane a memba of Committee for Kentucky board of 
directors only a few mooths ago. la consequence of my having no 
part in its accomplishments to date, I can evaluate the results of its 
work to date objectively. 

The Committee for Kbitudy has, to a lemaihble extent, already 
accomplished ib objectives. It has not only identihed the state’s 
needs; it has uncovered, through ahanstive research by qualified 
people, the means requited to fill ftose needs. And it has made ac 
excellent beginning on informing Kentucldans both about those 
needs and their tequiiemenb for MGllment 

The Comirittee has. fm the first time, achieved coordinated 
efiort among Kentucky finmen, labor, and a considerable section oi 
the business community behind a single project. 'The project itself 
is the most important that is ever bi^y to be undertakes by any 
state's citizenry. I am proud to have tbe chance to take even a 
belated part in it. 

Next we asked for a statement from a member of the faculty 
of the University of Kmtucky, Miss Oiloe Gifford, who for two 
years was president of tbe ifoatacky Federation of Women’s 
Qubs, comprising some it^ooo dub women throughout the 
state. She wrote: 

As a director of the Committee for Kentucky I have given much 
thought time, and energy to the promotion of the work this com- 
mittee has valiantly carried on in the interest of a “greater Ken- 
tucky.” It has been a thnlling experience to me to sit around a table 
with the other directon and l&ten to the experts who, after months 
and yca» of research in all phases ol Kentucky life, give a true word 
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picture of the conditions in out bekived state. I have seen die men 
and women of this committee pvc unselfishly of their time aud 
talents without any thought of temuneration or pcnonal aggrandize* 
meat, but with one single thoi^t in mind — to see Kentucky take 
her ti^thil place as a lade in these United States. 

I have watched the work of Bus Omunittee from its very incep- 
tion with great interest Tbae have been mixed sentiments of our 
citizens concerning it A few have intterly opposed it; some have 
been indifferent; and, I am happy to my, many have been most 
enthusiastic. 

The comnuttee lias already accomplished much toward making 
the people of the state face realistically the numerous problems that 
confront us, and I firmly believe that in the years to come the 
exhaustive and comprehcosivc studies the progressive and far- 
reaching legislative programs compiled by this group will go down 
in the history of Kentucky as the most constructive conbibution af 
this century. 

I am proud to have had even a small part in this gmat mor'ement 
for human bettennent, and by working with this fine group of Kcn- 
tuckiaos 1 feel that I have partial^ paid my d^t for tbc prinlege of 
living in this commonwealth. 

Di. R. B. Atwood, president of Kentucky State College, has 
an importaut place in the field of N(^o education in America. 
He wrote: 

Most certainly do I believe tiiat tlw Committee is absolutdy cor- 
rect in ib plan to dud and disseounate the true facb on the status 
of affairs iu the state. 

Most cotasnly do \ bclicrs *ieoi. pewmmel of the Ocmnritttt 
should be truly representative of aS classes, creeds, and races within 
the population. , 

I am not convinced that the majority of Kentuckians are ready to 
accept the true facb about theii state or the organizat'onai set.4p 
of the Committee. 

I wish that they were ready but anfortuiiate^, while the Com- 
mittee works zealously to get democracy to work in the interest of 
all the people, there are thousands (ff others who work just as hard 
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to Leep democracy from doing jost that Only the future will tell 
what ^ect has been the woih of the Cconmittee. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation was represented in 
this appraisal by J. £. Stanford, ib Eiecutive Secretary since 
March, 1943, and by Joe 3 dts, Director of Information. Mr. 
Stanford has been the guiding spint of the Farm Bureau Feder- 
abon dunng the period of tb greatest expansion, when ib 
membership grew from i 4 ooo members to its present member' 
ship of about 54,000 farm familim. Joe Betts has been a director 
of the Committee, representing tiie form group, from its begin- 
ning. As a matter of fact, it was be who at the very first meebng 
suggested the formabon of the Committee and was, in a sense, 
ib "intellectual author." The ]Oiiit statanent of Mr. Sbnford 
and Mr. 3 etb follows: 

The Committee for Kentucky has done much to start the Com* 
monwealth and ib people on a road to progress that should mean 
much to the economic, social, and ^iiitual development of both 
Ib reporb have focused attentioo on the ills that were hindenng 
development and point the way to a new and bn^^ter future. 

In addition to this, the formation the Committee for Kentucky 
brought together poweifnl organized groups to consider many things 
eoitmion to all One of the resufts irf this was the growth of a faith 
and confidence between these gnxips that was bcbng almost en- 
tuely before. It should result in only good things for dl the people 
of the Commonwealth 

As for agncultuie, the sympathetic and favorable considecabon of 
other groups and the passage of certain laws dealing with the welfare 
of faiwrs are traceable to the Connnittee for Kentucky. 

Most of all, the Committee for l^bicky shows a stnfe-tom world 
a way m which we can hve at peace with each other 

Next we hear from Ed Weyler, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Kentucky State Federation of labor, of which Mr. Weyler has 
been one of the leading spicib for eight years. He is a labor 
statesman— a man of courage, vision, and integrity. From the 
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beginning he has served as a director and as treasurer of the 
Committee. His statement follows: 

It is my opiiuon that the Coaunittee for Kentucky has been the 
most outstanding— in fact, it tanks on a level of its own— group 
that has ever professed to work in dm interests of Kentucky, and a 
group that has accomp li s h ed moie than any other such group of 
which I have knowled^. 

In the beginning, I felt the Coounittcc was taking a somewhat 
negative approach, but I realiae now wiHi great satisfaction that the 
work of the Committee has forced die (oimatioo of groups taking 
a positive approach to specific question^gioups which doubtless 
would never have been formed woe it not for the work of die 
Committee for Kentucky. 

The fact that the last two aessona of tire Keotudey LegislatuTe 
considered the Camioittee’s recommeDdatioos and enacted accord- 
ingly is most complimcotaiy and o&ts proof positive of lawmakers' 
respect for the Committee. 

The community activities and aocomplishments that have sprung 
from the recommeodatioos of the Conunittee would never have 
been bom bad it cot been for the leadership and inspiration the 
Committee fuioisbed. I could ratde on for pages, but I think, to 
sum up the appraisal io just a few wnds, it would be fair to say that 
the Commit^ for Kentucky has beea the instrument that taught 
the leadas of all segments (d Kentucl^ society to Uve together and 
work together ou a plaue of mutual understanding and trust, and to 
view the facts, ugly as they witliout whimpering or con* 

demoin^ but with a realistic, coastnetive attitude. 

One of the ablest labor leaders of the state, AI Whitehouse, 
president of the Kentucky State Cungres of Industrial Ocgais- 
izations Council, was a directs of the Committee from its very 
beginning. He brought to tfie Committee a devotion to the 
people of Kentucky that was eatraoed'Dary. This is what he had 
to say: 

The Committee for Ktohicky has made a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the forward progress of our great state and to the well'^dug 
of its people. It is a splendid sample of democracy io action as it 
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CDCOutages and leads people to tieat tlieii social and economic 
problems in an inteQigent manner. Whenerrr the initiative, in- 
genuity, and brain power of all the peopk are actively channeled in 
one diTection— that being the geneid good— there can be on]]' one 
lesnlt — a richer, fuller community Kiie than is separately obtainable. 
The Committee for Kentuc^s 6^t is the peoples bght. The Com- 
mittee is truly Kentucky on tire Man^. 

John W. Biooker, former Director of Public Rdations and 
later Executive Secretary of tdie poweiful Kentucky Education 
Association, had, from the boning, also been a director of 
the Committee, representing eduation. Because his group prob- 
ably has the greatest inBuenoe in tire legislative halls Ken- 
tucky bis words are of particular importance. Thqr follow: 

It is extremely difficult to fuQy evaluate the work of the Conunit- 
tee for Kentuc^ at this tune. Its scope has been so great and its 
influence so far-reaching that its real valne can be detennined only 
over a longer period of time. Ibe Committee has laid the ground- 
work foe a greater Kentucky. It has developed a pattern of co- 
operative thinking and planning tisat will he followed at both the 
stete and local leveb for years to cone. It has brought together 
divergent elemenb and groups in our society and has ^ded them 
together on erne task, that of building a better state. Ibe problems 
have been identified and attacked. Facts have been secured and tiie 
people have been infoimed. Tbe attitude of the people has been 
changed from one of “defeatism” to that of a det^ination to do 
something about tbe shortcomings of the state. In brief, the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky has croated a ch'mate in which Kentucky can 
grow and flourish in the yean ahead. 

This does not mean that there have been no immediate results. 
To the contrary, the work of tire Committee would have been worth 
many times the eSort if nothing further happens as a result of its 
cxistinice. Much of the beneficia] legislation enacted in Kentucky 
during the past tiiree legislative sessions may be credited either 
directly or indirectly to the Committee. Many improvements in 
education, health, welfare, and other governmental services at the 
local level may likewise be attnbitted to the influence of the Com- 
mittee, In the field of my primaty interest, namely, public education, 
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the minimum school term has bees otaided by one month, the 
aveia^ teacha’s salaiy has been increased by more than per 
cent, the pamissive local tax key fee school purposes has 
doubled in county school districts, and school enrollment and at* 
tendance have shown healthy iocRases in Kentucky during the life 
of the Committee. 

Perhaps as important as the aj^raisal of anyone was diat of 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, president of the University of Kentucky. 
Dr. Donovan is a distinguished edneator. He was so recognised 
recently by the United States gpvonment when it sent him tc 
mak^ a study of higher education in Germany. 

Dr. Donovan’s opinion was of special interest to us since he 
did not actively participate io dte work of the Committee, 
eitha as a director or as an e]q)eit. He, as much as any one 
person in Katucky, however, inunediately grasped the meaning 
and the purpose of the Committee. The fact th^ eleven of 
the fourteen reporb presented 1^ the Committee will have been 
made by monbeis of the facul^ of die University of Kentucky 
should be an evidence of his interest 

Further, it was Dr. Donovan who conceived the idea of and 
was ptimanly instrumental in securing the $ 2 (vx)o from the 
Rockefeller-endowed Geaeta) Education Board for the Univer* 
sity to cany on the community service work of the Committee 
and requesting the trustees of die Untveisify of Kentucky b 
approve a similar grant from die University. To the Committee, 
Dr. Donovan has indeed been a guide, philosopher, and fnend. 
His statement follows: 

The work of the Cammittce for Kentucky has challenged every 
thinldag citizen in this Commcnvealdi. It has made some people 
angry, others have taken a vow to improve oui conditions, and but 
few have been indifferent to its report I would ny that it has done 
mote to arouse us from out lethargy than any other report that has 
ever been made to the people of diis stote. 

Yon have given us many of tbon ugly facts that cannot be 
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disputed. You haveJ>een constnictiw in maliag recommendations, 
and }M)ur committee ha not o^lected to nake Qie people ac- 
quainted with these facts. While the report has taken some glamour 
from Kenbidky, nevertheless k has dealt witl; realities that our 
people must if we are to pky onr part among' the states of the 
nation and make our contribution to sociefy. 

The good work of the Committee for Kentucky has already pro- 
duced many cccellent results. It will take a decade or mote to give 
it a proper evaluatioa. However, I ban seen enough progress come 
jn the state as a result of the woric already done tlut I do not hesi- 
tate te predict that ova 2 pakd of years the work of the Committee 
for Kentucky wilt result in profoundly influencing the trend of 
affairs in this Commonwealrii. Your report wiM eventually become 
one of Kentucky's treasured historical documents. 

We of the Cominittee have accepted these tributes with pro- 
found humility. 




FROM BLUE RIVER. KENTUOT 
TO TOKYO. JAPAN 


THE people who n'Oiked so haid to biing the Committee 
for Kentucky into being had die welHre of their own state 
uppemost in their minds imd hearts, but tliey reaiized that 
they also were citizens of Amdca and, in a measure, of the 
world. Although they derived deep satisfaction from what die 
Committee had accomplished in Kentucky, they were pleased 
with the reception which the Committee for Kentucky idea 
received not ooly in other states but also abroad. 

After the Committee had gotten well under way, incpiiiies 
about its work and requests fm: its reports began coming in 
every one of the forty-ei^t states. People in West Vi^ 
ginia, California, and other states began to talk about forming 
committees for their respective states. 

In August, 1948, the immediate past president of the Illinois 
Junior Chamber of Commerce wrote; 

I have been appointed chaimian of a committee to consider the 
formation in Illinois of an or^ization patterned on tiie Committee 
for Kentucky. 

The story of your achiewowut in Kentucky is one of the most 
inspiring that I have ever encoustned. It » my hope that in Illinois 

i6j 
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we can take jimilar action against oar jpcial ills before these ids have 
brought us to the point df desperation. 

It is likely that we shall be seeking your advice frequently if our 
proposed program goes forward. 

Illinois is usually considered an industrial state and by many 
a progressive state. Yet here was evidence that it, too, as progress 
was concerned, was a 'loog way from home.” Perhaps the 
man wasn't so wrong who recently said, ‘The Committee 
for Kentucky idea is applicable to every backward state, of 
which there are foityeight hs America.” In one month we re- 
ceived requests for information and for reports ftmn ten Ken- 
tucky communities, from twdve states outside of Kentucky, 
and from Hawaii and Puerto Rko. 

The first idquiiy from abroad came in the form of a request 
for our Report on Education from the superintendent of schools 
of Auckland, New Zealand. We haven’t the slightest idea how 
the Committee for Keotudy story had traveled that vast dis- 
tance, but naturally we were delighted to comply with the 
request. Subsequently, requests 60m abroad began coming in 
in a steady stream. From the Education Division ^ the Institute 
of Inte^Americaa ASaics in ^ Jose, Costa Rica, came the 
foUowing letter: 

Ic order to interest local civic and business organizations m an 
objective analysis of the rescmices and problons of Costa Rica, I 
should like to acquaint them widi die excellent reports of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky. They could serve as models of presenting 
simply and graphically valuable information about this country in 
order to arouse public iutoest in the chief problems which the 
Costa Rican government and puUic must tackle llie 10 areas listed 
in your Committee’s activities are ooctly the same fields on which 
an equally stimulating iovestigstioa and publication of Costa Rica 
could be based. 

From the FoieigD Relations I^paitment of the Royal Nether- 
bnds Industries Fair in Utrecht came the following letter: 
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We sie taldng steps ta begin in the province of Utieclit,‘as a first 
experiment in the Netherlands, a Pcovincial Develc^ment Commit- 
tee to some extent analogical to what your Assodatioo is doing in 
your country. 

We should therefore be very glad to come into contact with youi 
organization in order to exchan^ eqrciiences and suggestions and 
to receive publications. 

We fed that, in the beginnii^ ve dral) probably be your debtor, 
but hope to develop our actioD qakic enough to be ^1e to send 
you also interesting material. 

Before long nearly every maii biou^t requests for materials 
from almost everywhere. There were letten from Ottawa and 
Winnip^ in Canada; from Tnin^ Nova Scotia; from Cuayama, 
Puerto Rico; from Havana, Cuba; 60m Londos, England; and 
from Christ's Church, New Zealand. 

In the spring of 1948 we leceived from Paris, France, the 
following letter from the United bbtions Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO): 

Dr. Ra of Teachers’ College Colombia, who is serving as a 
Consultant bere at Unesco for a few months, has sug;cstd that 
documents prepared by die Conmii^ tor Kentucky have been 
paxticulaily weU done and would serve as excellent examples at 
Uaesco’s Semiiur this summer. This Seminar will be preparing 
materials oo the United Natioiu and ib Agendes for use in the 
schools of many countries. 

In August 1948, we reedvti a request for some of the Com- 
mittee’s repotb from die liMe known town of Blue River, 
Kentucky. In the same mail we received a request from Tokyo, 
Japan, from Dr. Rose Cologne; Specialist in Community Adult 
Education, who was working with the Civil Information and 
Education Section of the Ani^ in Tokyo. Dr. Cologne's secre- 
tary wrote; 

Miss Cologne is, at the present time, working with the Army in 
Tokyo, Japan, for three months. I locdvcd a letter from her today 
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in which she requested that I write to you to ask if you would be 
willing to send her a complete set d bulletins published by the 
Coimnittee for Kentucky so that she mi^t give them to the Eduea- 
tion Section in Japan. 

She said that a committee over l}iere is working on improving 
conditions in Japan and needs mggmtions on how to develop mate- 
rials for use wi^ the Japanese people. She has not seen anything 
that is as ^vcll prepared as those from the Committee for Kentucky. 

Six months later, on her return to America, Miss Cologne 
wrote: 

Tlic reports arrived m good time and the Japanese were delighted 
with them. 

It if a long way from Blue Rivet, Kentucky, to Tokyo, Japm, 
but an idea can span the distance almost instantly. 




NEW HORIZONS FOR 
MY OLD l^mJCKY HOME 


IN THE piocess of taking stock, we realized diat we had 
made a "umber of mistakes. We can truthfully say that they 
were honest mistakes and that we bkd to conect them as soon 
as we discovered them. We were certain, however, that it was 
no mistake to tell the uavamisbed truth to the people. In a 
similar slhiatioa in East St Louis, lUinois, the Chamber of 
Commerce said: ‘To mean anything, out resentment should be 
a motivating force which should rid the community of those 
things that are unsavory." That is exactly hovr we felt about it. 

But if we were sony for oui mistakes we also had many 
compensations. We daived deep satisfaction from the fact that 
we had done this job ourselves without any outside help. About 
this we felt a little bit like rite Texan who was greeting a friend 
just arrived from Boston. He said to the Bostonian, “I am 
so glad you are here today. You will get to see the parade." The 
Bostonian asked, “Wliat parade” The Texan said, "Beaumont 
Day.” The Bostonian said, “What h Beaumont Day?" The 
Texaii replied, "Haven't you beard? Beaumont was a Texan 
who, with a band of 'twenty Toans withstood an attack from 
about two hundred Mexicans for four days. Tb^ fought it out 
167 
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to the last aian. Th^ ncv« budged an inch. Th^ never went 

for help. 

“Bu^ of conise, oui real parade is on Alamo Day." The Bos- 
tonian asked, "What is Ahmo Qqr?" Tlie Texan replied, "That 
is a real sa^. At the battle of tte Alamo some two hundred 
Texans withstood an army four thousand Mexicans for almost 
ten days. They fought it oat to die last man. They never budged 
an inch. They never went for hdp." 

By this time the Bostonian, with a feeling of pride in his own 
locahty, said, "We too have a parade up our way this time of 
year." The Texan asked, “What parade is that?” TTie Bostonian 
said, "Paul Revere Day." "Paul Revere?” said the Texan, his lip 
curling with contempt. “Why dut so and so went for help, 
didn’t he?” 

There were many other satish^tions. For example, we had 
the knowledge that never before in Kentucky had so many skills 
ever been mobilized for one great purpose. There were skBIt for 
organizing, for .business managpnent, for money raising. There 
were iiteiaiy skills, artistic skills, technical skilb, sdeutiSc skills, 
There were skills m public idatimu, in advertising, in research. 
There were oratorical skills, yes, even political skills, although 
not in a partisafl sense. And it made us feel good to see how 
these skills were thrown into die common pool by experts in 
so many fields, gladly and williagily and without any thought of 
recompense. 

Perhaps the deepest satisbetion we derived was from the 
affirmation of the power inheiedt in a spiritual idea. The Com- 
mittee had no governmental aodiority; certainly it did not have 
any lush funds; it did not lobby for any one purpose. But it had 
a spiritual idea that appealed to the minds and the hearts of 
literally thousands of Kentucldans. It gave diem something to 
respond to. It satisfied an innate yearning that every good cid- 
zen has to make a contribnh'on to the welbre of his community. 
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These are some of the satishictions we have when looking 
bade. 

Looking foiwaid, we have cause for satisfaction too. We 
see a people aware of thdr shortcomings and determined to 
do something about them. We see a leadership which until r& 
cently had been pulling apart now pulling together for a con^ 
mon objecrive. We see commonity groups all over the state 
beginning to think tog^ber to provide a fuller and richer life 
for their citizens. We see soo^ permanent organizations begin- 
ning to be firmly established to bring a better day to Kentucky. 

There is the University of Keotucky program for community 
service. That program now has sufficient funds assured to con- 
tinue tor four years. We are cmfii^t that the program will be 
carried on tor beyond the tour-year period. 

We have the Kentucky Cf^ba of Commerce just begin* 
ning to sink its teeth into the tn^sbial problems of Kentucky, 
after plowing the ground for two yean. We are confident that 
it, too, will make an important ccmtiibution to the welfare of 
001 state. 

As this is written there has fust come into being the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development Board, which owes its ex- 
istence to the last Legislature. This Board has as one of its 
major purposes the development n(^ only of Kentucky's oatuial 
resources but also of its human icsoumes. The Legislature said 
it both with faith and with works. It gave the Board a budget of 
$500^000 tor the two-year period, llie Board, which has just 
been appointed by the Govemw, represents a broad cross sec- 
tion of Kentucky. It has an important challenge before it. We 
ate confident that in time it wiB meet that challenge. 

None of tiiese ucganizatiani was in edstcnce a short three 
years ago. The moral climate in Kentucky developed in these 
three years had a good deal to do with bringing them into bring. 

Early in January, 1948, the diiectois of the Committee took 
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counsel and reached the unprecedented decision of voting that 
the Committee cease operations on March i, 1950. There were 
sevoa] reasons for this momentons step. First, none of us 
lieved in self-perpetuating committees. These are often or^n- 
ized and function for a worUnrhile purpose at the beginning, 
but do not have the sense to qnit when that purpose has been 
accomplished. 

There was the classic exami^ of an important and effective 
group which was orpnized to combat prohibition and its evils 
during the 1930’s. When piofaffiition was finally repealed, you 
would have imagined that' riiis group would proudly go out of 
odstence. Instead, it turned up later under the same name but 
in another field entirely. It just did not know when to quit. 

'The directors of the Committee felt confident that by March, 
1950, the development of rite moial climate for progress, which 
in 1948 was already in an advanced stage, would have been 
finnly established. By that rime aD fourteen of the Committee's 
reports would have been made to the people of Kentucky and 
brought up to daV By that time its leadership education pro- 
gram would be t^ll under way. By that time the several com- 
munity service programs in riie state would have been well 
established. By that time the people of Kentucky would have 
become thoroughly aware of tbeii problems and would be ac- 
tively doing something about them. That would be a good time, 
we decided, to lay down oui arms honorably. 

It was our feeling, however, riiat some form of bcal citizen’s 
organization ought to be set up to carry on programs for com- 
munity improvement. The University of Kentucky project was, 
in a measure, a technical and an advisory one. The citizens 
would have to do the work themselves. 

Accordingly, as we continue developing the leadership edu- 
cation program in the last two years of the Committee’s ex- 
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istenc^ we shall by to stimulate the formation of citizens’ 
councils in eveiy local commuoify with which we come in con- 
tact. Where that is not possIbK it is out purpose to determine 
who ate the leaders in each community and to list them care- 
fully. 

About tlie middle of January, 19^ we plan to call a state- 
wide meeting of the leaders of those communities which already 
have community councils. We also intend to invite the leaders 
of communities in whidi there ate none but who might be 
ready to form one. We shall {»esent to ^ese people a carefully 
thought-out plan and program for organizing in every com- 
munity in the state local citizens’ councils, along the pattern 
of the New York State Citizens Council and the New jersey 
Citizens Conference. It our hope that these local councils 
win also form a state coimdl for community improvement. 
This will serve as a mediur for the ctchange of information 
and for mutual help among the cominunities of Kentucky. 
Progressive communities banded together for progressive action 
are bound to insure continuing progress. 

Having reached the decisicm to bring the Committee’s work 
to an end on March 1, 19^ we determiued to leave to the 
people of Kentucky a legacy in die form of a final report to be 
called “Blueprint for a Great Kentucky,” This is mtended to 
be the last of the reports. It ^ in effect, to he not only g sum- 
mation of them all hut also a gUm^se into the future. 

Since the essence of the Committee for Kentucky idea has 
been cooperation, it was thought fitting that the final report 
should be a tremendous coqieiaHve enterprise on tbe part of 
some of the best minds in Kentucky. Accordingly the final 
report will be broken down into t^ve sections— one for each 
of the twelve fields covered by our reports. 'There will be a 
section on agriculture, one on education, one on health, and 
so ou. 
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For the pi^ration of escb secfioo, i commifiee nas ap- 
pointed consisting of three of l&ntuclr^s most distinguished 
expects in that field. One of tbae tiuee was the nun who had 
made the original report The twelve committees will meet first 
as a body for an exchange of ideas on how to approach their 
individual tasks and for agreanent as to general direction. It 
should be a monumental repcwt 

In September, 1948, the directors of the Committee for Ken- 
tucky met Co discuss and chart tiie nature of this “Blueprint’* 
It was decided that the focal point of the report would be a , 
carefully thought out and practical plan for the development 
of new local industries sitoated right at or near Kentucky’s 
natural te$aurces» developed Kentuckians, with Kentucjcy 
capital. This, together with the bringing of new industry into 
the stat^ ofiered the most promising prospect for improving 
the economic base of Kentucl^. Foi, if a number of factories— 

, both large and smalI-<ould be established, it would be esp^ 
cially helpful to the economy of the interior of the state. 

Industry in Kentucky has ^own and developed along the 
Ohio River, while the interior commiuiities have stayed pre- 
dominantly agricultural and have suffered as a consequence. 
Industry in the interior is a “must” in order to round out the 
eooaomy of the state. If this could be done, not only would the 
standard of living of our people be raised but we should also be 
calling a halt to, or at least slowing down, the tragic esodus of 
some of the best brains in fCentndcy. Under such a pic^m we 
should be able to offer opportunities to our young men of 
ability such as we have never offered before. 

Having thus indicated some of Ae means of increasing Ken- 
tuck}'’s tax base, the report would next e^lore what it would 
take in the way of dollars, both as capital expenditure and as 
annual budget, to bring Kenhid^ up to the level of the national 
average in educatbn, health, welfare^ and other social services. 

To meet the huge increase in the annual budget which this 
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leport should reveal as necessary, we plan to recommend'a long- 
range tax program, based m an estimate of the expected indus- 
trial growth of Knitucky which we hope will be taught about 
by both the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce and the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Devdo|Hnent Board. For we propose to 
make it clear that oni proposals are to be based on Kentucky's 
ability to pay. To bring ideas to reality they must be established 
on a practical base. 

When it comes to the ca^tal e}^diture to bring our social 
services up to the national avoagt^ we rather expect that the 
sum required will be shggering. For dris purpose we may rec- 
ommend a long-term bond issue in a sum sufficient to start the 
rebuilding of the physical plant of our state. Althou^ the next 
two generations in Keritucky will probably have to pay for it, 
it seems fair and reasonable that diis should be so, for they will 
be the greatest beneficiaries of tins bond issue. 

It should be emphasized, of course; that it will be the people 
who must decide not only what money is to be raised for these 
purposes but how it is to be raised. We propose merely to make 
some suggestions as to how it may be ^ue in order to set the 
people to thinking and to stimulato discussion on the subject. 

In addition to preparing a pr^m of policy, a program of 
action, and a schedule of exj^ditures as noted above, each 
committee wiQ determine which of the programs lend them- 
selves to legislative enactment Tite committee will then prepare 
both an immediate legislative pn^m for the 1950 session and 
a long-range program for the yeas to come. The legislative pro- 
grams of all the committees will be coordinated and prepared 
for presentation to the Legislature. 

It is our plan to public^ dus report in the widest possible 
way throu^aut Kentucky, We jdan to publish it in pamphlet 
or book form and distribute it as ^ as we can to the members 
belonging to the eighty-eight organizations which presently 
comprise the Committee for Kentucky. We propose to d($- 
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tribute it for use iu every ose of the state's twenty-five colleges 
and universities and to make cqnes available to every [ibiaiy in 
the state. We hope to be able to prepare enough copies to dis- 
tribute to each of the 20,000 seniors in ihe state’s high schools. 

We plan to condense the total report into a series of fifteen 
newspaper articles and to ask every one of the state’s news- 
papers, both daily and weekly, to run tltese articles serially. A 
poll of the state’s newspapers indicated that 95 per cent of those 
answering were interested in running this saies. We espect to 
have these fifteen newsp^er articles dramatized into a series of 
radio programs and broadcast on every radio station in the state. 

We propose to distribute a copy of this report to every mem- 
ber of the I^egislature in time for the 1950 session; to the Gov- 
ernor^ and to all administrative officers. Finally, we pbn to ask 
for a hearing before a j^nt session of the Legislature early in 
January, 1950, at which each section of the report will be pt^ 
sented to the Legislature by die chairmen (A the respective 
coounittees, with die president of the Committee for Kentudey 
summing up the total report. 

Through these means the people of Kentucl^ will not only 
have a course charted, but th^ wfll be made thoroughly aware 
of its general direction. 

We propose to place this riqrort b^re the people of Ken- 
tucky with the following letter rtf transmittal: 

“People of Kentucky, here is a blueprint for a Great Ken- 
tucky.’ It is non-partisan, noo-politoal. This program will insure 
a better hfe for every Kentudy citizsi. It will enable Kentudy 
to take its rightful place among the progressive states of this 
nation. 

“You, the people of Kentudy, can have as much or as little 
of this progTam as you are willing to work for and as you are 
willing and able to pay for. You most make the decision. The 
future of Kentucly lies in your hands, for only the people of 
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Kentucky can correct the ills of Kentucky, and only the people 
of Kentucky can lestore Kentud^ to its inherent greatness.” 

A great day is corning for Kratucl^— for it has all the ele- 
ments of greatness. It las a bavtiful bnd. It U blessed with 
natural resources in great abundance. It has people of courage 
and character. And the people of f&rttucky have begun to share 
a vision together, They are beginning to realize that the future 
of Kentucky and the futcre d democracy in Kentucky lie in 
their own hands. They are bcgiiming to understand the value of 
pulling together, of worldng b^her. Witir such an understand- 
ing they cannot help but go forward. 

One of the versions of the 01^ of the word “Kentudcy” is 
"Ken-Ta-Teh”— an Indian vcsd meaning "land of tomoirow.” 
If the people of Kentucky can work toge^er to solve their piolv 
kms, and to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, they 
will indeed make Kentucky a land of toiDonow. 

I choose to believe that tane is coming when every 
Kentucky child will have a real o^rtuni^ for a good educa- 
tion, for good health, and for a promising economic future. ■ 

1 choose CO believe that the time is coming when every' 
Kentucky family will have the qrportunily for a fuller and richer 
life that should be the heritage every American. 

I choose to beTeve that the time is coming when every 
Kentuckian will feel that he is a shareholder in our democracy 
and that be has a teal stake, therefore, in defending end pre- 
serving it. 

I choose to believe that the time is coming when the people 
of Kentucky, by pulling together, wiU be closer to the brother- 
hood of man than they liave been in their entire history. Then, 
when that day comes, and cuily tiiea, wiH the new horizons for 
my old Kentucky home cmne fully into view. Then, and only 
then, shall we be able for the first time to sing truthfully, “The 
sun ^e$ bii^t in my old Kentocky home.” 



EPILOGUE: WHERE CAN YOU 
GO FROM HERE? 


THE most tragic thing io a democracy is the feeling on 
the part of the indi^ua] ctizen tiiat he does not count; that, 
after all, he has but one vote; that as an individual he can 
accomplish iittle. He knows that the sum total of many dtizens 
does, indeed, count. Somehow the thought is vague and not 
very comforting, 't is my deep conviction that the individual 
citizen cari make his influence f^. Every citizen who has the 
will to do it can make democmcy a littie more efective in his 
community. But he must fint fully undenland the position of 
the citizen in a democracy. 

The basic difference between a democracy and a btalitarian 
state is ib attitude toward the individual. In a totalitarian state, 
the individual is so subordinate b the state that almost every 
important move is controlled. Someone once defined a totali- 
tarian state as a "state in whidi whatever is not prohibited is 
compulsory.” 

The basic phOosophy of a democracy is that the state was 
made for the individual; tist the dignity and worth of the 
human personality trar'scends all else. Therefore, you, citizen of 
OUT democracy, should know that the state was made for you- 
176 
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to enhance youi MvelMieing, to enable you to achieve a fulki 
and richer to enable you to develop youi talents to their 
maximum, But you, citizen, most also ondeistand that you 
cannot get this free. For every juivilege yon receive you owe an 
obliption of service. 

David E. Lilienthal, chainnin of the Atomic Energy Com' 
mission, recently proposed that ewry citizen in our country be 
made subject to a draft for pubbc sovice for a few years m time 
of pace. That was acrying this ida of obligation to its logial 
conclusion. 

Then, too, citizen of out danociacy, yon must have the 
courage of your (dais. I know that our idals of democracy have 
received many brutal kicks to recent years. 1 know that we have 
,bm tempted from time to time to worship stmnge idob on 
the ground that our democracy was a wak and decadent thing. 
I know that many of us approach the ideal of democracy as if 
it were something wak and efeminate, as if it were a sissy 
seutiment-^pecially for a bu^essman-^s if we were latiier 
ashamed to be aught thinkiog about it 

You, citizen of our demrxrarT, must return to a basic faith 
in the soundness of the judgment of our people. You must 
have a profound bith not onfy our democracy can work 
but that it is still the best system that t<as yet been devised by 
hee men for free men. 

How, thecr, dtizea, can you acquire the coura^ to lenew 
your faith in our democracy and to meet your obli^tion of 
service? How an you translate d»nocratic faith into demo- 
cratic action? How an you meet the challenge of our times? 

This book is iatended to suggest a method—not the method, 
pluse remember, but a method. With our method merely as a 
base, you an develop your own metiiod to suit pui oum par* 
ticulai communi^. And it can successful, for if we did it in 
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Kentucky it can be done in evefy state in America. Yes, in every 
deroociacy in tbe world. 

If yoi; do attempt yon will make some very remarkable 
discoveries. You will find that some extraordinary things will 
happen in your commnni^. Yon will find that, as more and 
more people ate drawn into the common eilOTt, tbe results for 
the community in g^eial-and for the people, in particular— 
will be far greater than you ever imagined. You will find that a 
great many people whom you never knew before have the same 
desire that you have to serve Hidr cmnmunity. 

You will find, before long, &at tbin^ are beginning to hap- 
pen in your community. Those chaig^ with the responsibility 
of leadaship will be vying with each other to see who can make 
the greatest contribution. You wfll find a profound change in 
the basic philosophy of your community. Whereas previously 
there has been a tendauy to puD apart, that tendency will be 
tevened and your corntnunity wiH begin to pull together. 

Before long you wOl begin to rcahze that your community 
is part of a greater plan; that tbe »me thing is happening in 
other communities in your stat^ in other states of tbe nation- 
yes, even in other nations. Yoa will find that you, in your small 
way, are making a contributioa to the brotherhood of mao. 

The historian Arnold Toynbee has developed the theory that 
civilizations rise and faU in direcrt proportion to their abiUty to 
meet tbe challenge of thdr times. The same is true of indi- 
viduals. The totalitarisQS have issued a challenge to our demo& 
racy, By maldag our dcmoct^y vital and strong in our local 
communities we can meet that challenge and emerge trium- 
phant in a way we never dared dream. 

Is it worth the effort? Is it worth trying? Certainly it will be 
no easy task, but since when have Americans of courage and 
cbaiacta been stopped by difficulties? 

You win End that, in direct proportion as you dream for your 
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community, so will come your accomplishments. For man’s 
accomplishments are limited mity the scope of his imagi- 
nation. 

!f the going gets tough, impiovise yout way out. Remember 
that onty free men are free to inqnovise. As a matter of fact, 
we of the Committee for B^tud^ are improvising right at this 
moment as this is being written. For we want to try out new 
techniques to stimulate out commonitics to progressive action. 

We are imptoviring a communUy caravan-a jj-foot trail er 
—in which Jim Aimstrong, out Diiecter of Community Service 
is proposing to drive from community to community to preach 
the gospel of community actum. He will have in that trailer all 
the aids that the best brains io the Committee can develop to 
help him with his task. 

It is equipped with a public address system to make it easy 
to speak to gatherings in the various communities. It has a 
moving picture projection oiachinc and a number of films and 
many slides demonstrating the work of ^e Conunittee. It has 
copies of all the Committee foe Kmtucky’s reports and ottier 
materials published by the Commitise. It has a bbraiy on com- 
munity work which wOl be made amiable to all interested. 
Finally, it has a small meetiag room in which the leaders in the 
various communities can gather to discuss their local problems 
with our staff. 

Maurice Bement, our Execorive Diractoi, right now is im- 
provising in local communities in another way. He is spending 
a few days in each local commonity in Kentucky, trying to per- 
suade the heads of each organized gme-p to use our reports as 
the basis of a series of piogtams in order to acquaint thdt mem- 
bers with conditions in Kentudty. 

While he was in the midst of the first venture in Somerset 
we improvised some more. It occurred to us that, if a key person 
in Somaset could call together Uie beads of each of the niie 
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organized groups hi the community, he might be ^ble to sell 
them the idea of a jodnt meehog of the membas of all of these 
oigaaizations. They would come together for a common pur- 
pose— in this case to har tl^ story of the Committee for 
Kentucky. 

It developed that a key person in the sitnation' did indeed 
can a meeting of the heads of these nine orgariations. A joint 
evening meeting vns suggested, hi the course of the discussion 
they improvised some mote. Hi^ agreed to make the week of 
January 24, 1949, "Cornmnni^ Week” in Somerset. There were 
programs throughout the wedc highlighting the community 
and what it meant to the people. It culminated in a joint meet- 
ing of the members of all the nine organizations toward the 
end of the week, addressed by me as president of the Committee. 

This meeting enabled us to acquaint the entire leadership of 
that community with the work of the Committee it helped to 
give impetus to the study of each of our itpoils by aX the 
groups; most impoitaotly, it laid the groundwork for the com- 
munity’s pulling together for other purposes as well, It may 
ultimately lead to the fonnathm of a citizens’ council. 

The most fascinating thing about improvising in the fidd of 
soda] progress is that it never ends. The Coounittee for Ken- 
tucky has set in motion forces which will move on and on into 
the future. As these forces go forward, so will the people of 
Kentucky go on to a better day. 
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COMMITTEE FOR KENTUCKY 
PLAN FOR A LEADERSHIP EDUCATION AND COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE PROGRAM TO STIMUUTE aTIZEN 
ACTION IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES OF KENTUCKY 

PaXFACB 

of 

dcmoctacy will be won or lost in the lora! community; that as our 
local Communities are strong, so will our Amoica he strong. 

We believe that the local community is the training ground for 
the leaders of America. We bdieve that more and mote problems 
must he attacked and solved at home— in the local community— 
lathcr than at some distant headquarters in the state or in the nation. 
We believe that it is of the utmost importance that the people of 
any community uoderstand tfie total problesw and opportunities of 
fheii community. We believe that Acre is a definite need for a 
connecting link between our cmnmunitics and our State. Finally, 
we believe that if all groups m every American community can get 
together to discuss, work, and plan to solve tfacir local peoblems. our 
democtacy will become so strong tiiat it will not only be able to meet 
every challenge, but it will actinlly grow stronger with each 
challenge. 

Because ol these heTi^, we oScr Bie following plan to stiroulaite 
citizen action in the local comminriHea of Kentucky: 

Objbctivs 

1 . To make Committee fm l^tudqr reports and other materiak 
available to clubs, organizations, and civic leaders, and to urge 
thdr use for programs within the community. 

a. To promote a better ucdeatsnding cf the nature of the com- 
i8r 


It has become the deep convietko cf many people that the hope 
democracy lies in the focal community; that the battle for 
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muDity aod of conununity development tbrougb programs ard 
speeches before local dote and oi^nizations. 

3. To encourage commuDity leaden, organizatiom, and dtizcos to 
thinl about the ini^rtance of thar own community and to 
promote an active, coopoative interest in ts ovet'all develc^ 
ment. 

4. To encourage citizens to come togethet to discuss their local 
problems and to plan eSectm programs of actioa for tbeir 
solution through coomuofty studies and cooperative action. 

5. To list local leadership; to appraise kadcisbip availability and 
interest in the focmation of 1^1 and state citizens councils. To 
liat major local problems and opportunities. 

6. To promote a totei uoderstarKiing between the local commu- 
nify and the State so that oor citizeos can better understand 
how the local community fits into state development. 

Plan 

1. We propose to divide the State into nine areas, each witfa one 
town which will serve as a center of operations for all the towns 
ia that area. Hiese nine area se listed at the end of this report. 

a. Id order to establish effective contacts in a particular area we 
win ask the heads of various state organizations for a list of their 
local cepreseotatives in aD the towns in that area. The state 
leaden will also be asked to write directly to these represents- 
Kves, urging their cooperatioa. 

Thae state groups will include the Kentucl^ Farm Bureau 
Federatioo, the Kentucky Fklucation Association, the^ State 
Health Dqsaitmcnt, tbe KeotueVy Press Assodation, the Ken- 
hicl^ Congress of Farenb and Teechen, the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, the Kditucky Federation of Business 
and Profesaonal Womec’s dobs, the Kentucky Junior Cham- 
ber of Commeice, the Kentn(% Federation of Labor, and the 
Kentucky State C. I. 0 . Coondl. It is interesting to uote that 
every one of tbe above orgaoiatjons is a member of the Cnn- 
mittee for Kentucky. 

3. In the initial contkt io tire community, we will call cm the 
heads of clubs, organizaHons, and college presidents, make 
avdlable to them 3 set of the reports of the Committee for 
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Kentucicy, and urge theii ase as piogiam. material foi theii 
meetings. 

4. During the initial visit, ve wiii also present to these leaders a 
suggested outline for a commuaity prograjn, including a pro- 
sper for "Coirmujuty Wed;” as d»eloped in Smeiset. 
We will offer the services of dre CommittM’s personnel for 
spealdog engagements, providing a sufficient number can be 
scheduled within a conceatrated period. 

I). If the community desires assistaiKe on surveys of speciGc prob- 
lems, wc will refer these lepiests to the Bureau of Community 
Service of the University of Keatiidcy or of Murray State Col- 
lege, to the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, to the Agricuh 
tural and Industrial Desdopment Board, or to any other estab- 
lished agency set up and competent to advise on the particular 
subject. 

6. If a sufficient interest has been engendered through the initial 
contact, we will Ktum later to die community for specific club 
and or^ization programs. 

7. If the comaiuaity visited is snffidcntly considered an area of 
influence, and if suffi^t interest develops, we will offer our 
services to that eomniunity to work with leaders on planning 
of a community confercoce, workshop, or a ‘‘Community 
Week," such as was held in Somerset the week of January 24. 

8. If the various groups in a communis are sufficiently inteimted 
in a joint meeting of the ncisbeis of all the groups, the presi- 
dent of the Committee for I^tucky wiU lx available for a 
limited number of such engagements, to address such meetings 
and to discuss ways and means of joining the total forces of the 
ladcnbip of the community for the total betterment of the 
entire community. 

9. When we have finished In ai^ one area, wc will invite the 
leaders of all the commnnitia in that area to a meeting, fnr 
an wtehangp of ideas and to disenss a plan for coopetati^ re- 
gional activity. 

10. We win prepare a report on eadi emnmuni^, listing the ciric 
leaders a^ the major prohleins and opportunities of the com- 
munity, for use by other agencies in the State. 

11. We will begin operation undo (be plan in the Bowling Green- 
Clasgow area during the week of February 6, 1949, using as 
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headqnaiterj ihe Committee for (Tentucky Community Cara- 
van. Thij is a 3 jifoot baikr, specially equipped for community 
service puqsoses, with a loud speaker syrtem, a moving picture 
projector, a library on commimity, a small meriing room, and 
living quarters for the staff. 

12. On or about March 10, wc will proceed to the Paducah- 
Mayfield area. At that time we will set up schedules for the 
remaining areas to be visited. Huough ffic state leaders who 
have local coonections, we will notify the people in each area 
in advance as to when the Community Caravan may be ex- 
pected. 

1 3. Since there are nine major areas and only about nine mouths in 
which to work, the staff ramint spend mote than ooe month 
in each area to do justice to die entire State. Hewevet, that 
span of time will he either noie or less, depending on die 
number of communities in each arcs. 

14. In this way it is hoped dtat die entire State may be covered and 
tfaat sufficient interest may be aroused among the citizens of 
each of the nine areas to carry on diis work. 

This is the major task to which the Committee for Kentucky has 

dedicated itself for 1949. 
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S^KDULE 

Oq the basis of our expaience in tbe fint area, we will schedule 
visib to tbe following area ceoteis. In each is underscored the 
comiDuni^ which will be used as a center of operation: 

1. Paducah— May6cld Ata 


A. Fulton 

B. Hickman 

C. Mayfield 

a. Henderson— Owensboro Area 

D. Munajf 

E. Paducah 

A. Dawson Springs 

G. Morganfield 

B. Earlington 

H. Owensboro 

C. lleodersoa 

L Princeton 

D. Hopkinsville 

*. Providence 

E, Madbonville 

k. Sturgis 

F. Marion 


SowlingGreen-^GIaseiwAiea 


A. Bowling Green 

E. Greenville 

B. CeotialCity 

F. Russellville 

C. Franklin 

G. Scottsville 

D. Glasgow 


4. Bardstown— Eliiabethtown Area 


A. Baidstowu 

D. Lebanou 

B. Canipbcllsvillc 

E. Sbelbyville 

C, Elizabethtown 


Leringt(n>— Bluegrasa Area 


A. Carrollton 

1. Lezington 

B. Cyothiata 

J. Mount Sterling 

C, Lbnville 

K. NichoIasviUe 

D. Frankfort 

L. Paris 

E. Georgetown 

M. Richmond 

F. Hanodsbuig 

N. Veisaihes 

C. Irvine 

0 . Winchester 


H. Lawiencebuig 
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6. Covingtop— Northern tCentuckyAiea 


A. Bellevue 

£. Newport 

B. Covington 

F. LudW 

C. Dayton 

D. Fort Hiotiias 

C. South Fort Mitchell 

Ashland — Morehead Area 

A, Ashland 

D. Morehead 

B. CattlettsbuTg 

E. Olive Hill 

C. Maysville 

F. RusieU 

PteatDDsbufg— Hazard Area 

A, Hazard 

D. Painisvilb 

3. Jackson 

£. Pikevilic 

C. Jeoluns 

F. Prestontbuig 

Corbin— Harlan Area 

A. BarbourviHe 

F. London 

S. Corbin 

0. Middlesboro 

C. CuiDberhnd 

H. Pinevillc 

0. Harlan 

L Somerset 

E. Lynch 

J. Williarosbuig 
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M 3 SkBER ORGANIZATIONS OF T :-2 COMMITTEE FOR 
KENTUCKY OF 1947 

A— AGRICULTURE 

1. Keotucky Farm Bureau Pedoation 

2. Kentucky County Agents As»>ciatioD 

3. Southern States Cooperatm 

4. Barren County Farm Bateau 

5. Bath County Farm Bureau 

6 . Fulton County Farm Butem 

7. Henry County Farm Bureau 
B. Shell^ County Fann Bureau 
9. Todd County Farm Bureau 

19. Washington County Farm Burean 

11. Webster County Farm Btucau 

12. Woodford County Farm Bumau 

B-BUSfNESS 

ij. Kentucky Merchanb AssocatioD 

14. Kcntucl^ Retail Lumber Dealen Association 

1$. Kentucky Pharmaceutical Assodation 

16. Kentucky Drug Travden Assodation 

17. Retail Merchants Association— Lniimllc 

18. Retail Merchanb AssodatioD — Paducah 

19. I. Willis Cole Publishing Company 

20. CofOKal Chemical CocpiKation'Kentucky Division 

21. Cold Proof Elevator Divisioa 

22. Louisville Defends 

C-EDUCATION 

23. Kentucky Eduatioo Assocaa^on 

24. Kcntncl^ Congress of Faienb and Teachers 

25. Kentucl^ Association of Colleges aod Secondary Schools 
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:6. Kentnclcy School Boards Association 

27. Kenhicl^Assodationof Deans ofWainen 

28. Kentucky Negro Education ^sociation 

29. Kratucly Vocational Associ^n 

30. Kentucl^ Congress Colored Parents, and Teachers 
Kentucly Workers Educational Couadl 

за. Kbitucky State Coll^ 

33. Lincoln Institute 

34. West Keatucley Vocational Training School 

35. Alpha Chapter of Delta ^pa Gamma 

зб. Alpha Zeta Omega Fraternity Lambda Chapto 

37. Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Soatiy 

38. Alpha Ka^ Alpha Beta Uj^onOm^ Chapter 

39. Ddta Sigma Theta Beta Upsilon Sigma Chapter 

40. Delta Sigma Theta Chi Sipna Chapter 

41. Alpha l^ppa Alpha Sonnify Beta Gamma Omega Chapter 

42. Alpha Pni Alpha FratemiQr Gamma Beta Lambda Chapter 

43. Kentucky Delta Kappa Gamma State Organization 

D-rLABOR 

44. Keotucky State Federation^ Labor 

45. Louisville Central Labor Union 

■ 46. DisblletyReGtifyingiWioeWorkersLocal#6o 
47. DistsTlery Workers Union Lo(al‘#i6 

46. Distilleiy Workers UoKNiLoca] #aB 

49. Dishllay Workers Union Local #23 

50. Metal Polishers and BuSen Local #66 
5;. Waiicessa Union #276 

5a. Louisville JoumefineD Plumbers #107 

53. Louisville BtuTding&Constr. Trades Council 

54. Kentucl^ Building ftCoiob. Trades Coundl 

55. Boot and Shoe Wwkets Union #638— Paducah 

56. Tobacco Workers Unioa #i85--LouisviIle 

57. Kentucky State CLO-Coundi 

58. Louisville Industrial Uskm CouDCi! 

39. United Mine Workers, District #19 

60. United Mine Workers, District #23 

61. United Mine Workers, District #30 
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62. Brotherhood Railway C 3 erls-Loiiicville £xpress*ineii’s Lo^e 
#2041 

63. BrotherhoodRaihvayCarfnen,PanAiiiericapl£dge#576 

64. International Association rrfh&c]iinut»->pBducali 

65. InteioatJoiia] Assodation olMadunists — Louisville 

E— PROFESSIONAL 

66. Kentucky Medical Assooation 

67. Kentucky State Dental Assocstion 

68. Kentucky Welfare Associatiao 

69. Kentucky Federation of Business & Professional Women's 
Clubs 

70. American Association of Univetd^ Women—Kentucky 
Chapter 

7:. Afficricia Ass’q of Social Wodcis— West Kentucky Chapter 
7a. American Ass’ti of Social Wodets— Btcckentidge Chapter 
73. LouisviDe Ministerial AssodatiOQ 
7f Loutsville Section Natl Council of Jewish Women 
7;. Louisville Br. Natl Associatron for Advancement of Cobted 
Peopb 

76. Ads^ising Gub 0! LouiiviUe 

77. Kentucky Library Associatioa 

F-SERVICE 

78. Kentucky Federation of Women's Gubs 

79. Consumea League of Kentucky 

80. Kentucky Tuberculosis AssociatioD 

81. Grl Scouts of Kentucky 

82. Kentucky Association of Colotod Women 

83. AltnisaCbb 

8^ LonisviUe Pan-Hellenic Coondl 

85. Optimist Chib of Loursnlie 

86. Lions Club of Louisville 

87. Committee for ^oct Hiocnas 
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